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THE LAKES-TO-THE-GULF DEEP WATERWAY. II 
V. FREIGHT MOVEMENT BY WATER ON THE ROUTE 


The present movement of freight by water on the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf route is the chief consideration of this chapter. Other writers 
have shown the decline of river traffic on the Mississippi,’ and it 
appears to be quite well known that the important commerce of 
former days has disappeared. The question that is uppermost in 
the minds of those giving thought to transportation on the Missis- 
sippi is: Will the river again become an important waterway ? 
The freight movement is discussed for the several sections of the 
route, beginning at Chicago. 

Table VIII shows the shipments and receipts of freight at the 
Port of Chicago for the calendar year 1910. The lake commerce of 
the port is divided between the two harbors. The iron ore, which 
comprises approximately one-half the total weight of the shipments 
and receipts, is discharged almost entirely at the Calumet Harbor; 
while the general merchandise, the fruits and vegetables, and the 
lumber come largely to the Chicago Harbor. 

The lake commerce of Chicago should be important for several 
reasons. Chicago is located on the route of dense traffic between 
the seaboard and the West, and the broad open waterway of the 

* F. H. Dixon, A Traffic History of the Mississippi River System, National Water- 


ways Commission, 1909, Doc. 11; Transportation by Water in the United States, Part 
II, Department of Commerce and Labor. 


* The Chicago Harbor and the Calumet Harbor are included in the Port of Chicago. 
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Great Lakes lies parallel to this route. Half the iron ore of the 
globe is located south and west of Lake Superior, and again an 
open waterway links Chicago with the ore beds. The city obtains 
cheap coal, some of which comes via the lakes, and is therefore a 
great manufacturing center. And yet the lake commerce is scarcely 
more than 10,000,000 tons, one-half of which is a special commodity, 


TABLE VIII 
LAKE COMMERCE OF CHICAGO,* 1910 








Tons Tons 





Iron ore 5,405,462 1,218,783 
1,001,718 431,375 
Merchandise, unclassified ...| 724,868 1 281,390 
580,222 275,145 
499,743 219,888 
220,045 205,608 
107,788 43,720 
81,726 || Oil 35,253 
45,279 15,802 
45,078 7,007 
44,190 1,769 
Green fruits and vegetables. . 20,057 892 
Railroad ties 19,120 || Barley 576 
h 8,295 || Hides and leather 388 
7,586 || Pork 146 
4,045 ee 
31344 2,737,751 
3,203 
1,080 
866 
610 
45° 
440 


8,826,105 




















* Exclusive of 1,770,984 tons of ore received at Gary. Statement furnished by Mr. John C. Ames, 
collector of customs. The various units of weight were changed to the uniform one of tons. 


iron ore. No record of the total movement of freight at Chicago 
iskept. The shipments and receipts at St. Louis for 1910, however, 
were more than 50,000,000 tons; and the total movement of freight 
at Chicago for that year was probably more than 200,000,000 tons. 
The lake commerce was only one-twentieth as much. This shows 
that water commerce is not very important in comparison with 
rail traffic even at Chicago. 

The main question in connection with the movement of freight 
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at the Port of Chicago is: How much of the traffic could be carried 
on the proposed waterway? Of the receipts, the largest item, iron 
ore, enters the lakes through the ports of Lakes Superior and Michi- 
gan. Would this ore be carried to Peoria, St. Louis, or other points 
for smelting? There are several reasons why this is not probable. 
(1) The ore can be delivered much more cheaply at Chicago than 
at other points on the proposed route, owing to the difficulty and 
expense of navigation on the Chicago River and the canals between 
Chicago and Peoria. (2) Coal is delivered at Chicago from the 
East by the lakes, by rail in competition with the lake lines, and 
from the fields of Illinois and Indiana. This gives Chicago coal 
made cheap by competition between the eastern and the western 
fields and between rail and water carriers. (3) Chicago is an 
important manufacturing center and has a large supply of labor. 
(4) The iron industry is already located here, and strong economic 
advantages would be necessary to draw it to other points. (5) The 
advantages of Chicago as a market and a distributing center are 
the best on the American continent. For these reasons it seems 
improbable that the ore entering the Port of Chicago would be 
carried on the proposed waterway. 

With the exception of ore, the largest item in the receipts is coal 
from the Lake Erie ports. The amount is approximately one- 
tenth of the total receipts of coal at Chicago, but the proportion 
received by lake has steadily declined for the past twenty years. 
The consumption of lake coal is confined largely to deliveries near 
the harbors; and since the boats carry only a small part of the coal 
from the East to Chicago in competition with the railways, it is 
probable that they could not pay the expense of navigation through 
a tedious inland channel and carry coal as cheaply to Peoria or 
St. Louis as the railways do. Moreover, at St. Louis the all-river 
competition from the Monongahela fields would be met. The all- 
river haul via the Ohio River would be cheaper than a combination 
rail, lake, and river haul through Chicago. At present coal is 
received at St. Louis for gas-making purposes from the West Vir- 
ginia fields, but for fuel purposes the railways supply the Illinois 
coal cheaper than the boats do from either the West Virginia or 
western Kentucky fields. 
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The miscellaneous freight received at Chicago consists largely 

of imports coming from the Atlantic seaboard by rail, the St. 
Lawrence River, or the Hudson and the Erie Canal; or of manu- 
factures from the lake ports. The packet boats in carrying this 
freight would meet the difficulties of slow speed and high cost 
through the channels between Chicago and St. Louis. Moreover, 
the rail rates are almost the same on this freight from origin to 
St. Louis as to Chicago; and since the boats carry so small a pro- 
portion of the west-bound merchandise between the seaboard and 
Chicago, it is plain that they could carry much less through the 
inland channel to St. Louis, if indeed they could obtain any of this 
traffic. 
The lumber that is received by boat finds its best market at 
Chicago, and probably none of it could bear the expense of being 
towed through the channel and be marketed to advantage at other 
points on the route. 

A portion of the salt received by boat is shipped out by rail, but 
only a small part of it goes to river points, and the rail rates on salt 
are so low that it is problematical whether it could bear the expense 
of the tedious voyage through the channel with the attendant 
insurance and slow speed which would add greatly to the cost of 
the trip. It should also be borne in mind that the large lake 
freighters cannot navigate the Chicago River, and the smaller 
vessels would operate at higher cost on the lakes in competition 
with the larger boats. 

Concerning the shipping of manufactured iron from Chicago via 
the proposed waterway, Mr. Frank T. Bentley, traffic manager for 
the Illinois Steel Company, stated to the writer that he could make 
no use whatever of the proposed route even if it were made twenty 
or more feet in depth. Mr. Bentley has charge of one of the largest 
lake fleets and is one of the ablest industrial traffic managers in 
the country. 

The rates on sugar are less to St. Louis from New Orleans 
than to Chicago from the seaboard, and hence the sugar could 
not be carried to St.Louis. The grain would move to the Atlantic 
by lake rather than for 1,659 miles by river to the Gulf. The 
green fruits and vegetables from the east shore of Lake Michigan 
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bring better prices at Chicago than at other points on the proposed 
route. 

The shipments from Chicago are largely grain and grain prod- 
ucts and manufactures. The grain and products go east while a 
large portion of the manufactures goes to the ports of Lakes Michi- 
gan and Superior. The manufactures originate largely at Chicago 
and would not furnish freight for boat lines on the waterway; but 
a part of the grain originates along the route from St. Louis to 
Chicago. Could boat lines obtain this grain along the route, con- 
vey it through the proposed channel and the lakes, and thus save 
transhipment at Chicago from rail to boat line? Important boats 
must receive grain from elevators in large amounts. If they could 
do this at Peoria or St. Louis, the cost of collecting it at those points 
would be almost the same as at Chicago; and there would be little 
compensation for bringing the grain to Chicago through the locks 
and canals. If small vessels were used it would still be necessary 
to tranship to lake vessels at Chicago, or be at an economic dis- 
advantage in competition with the large boats. It would also be 
cheaper to ship grain from St. Louis down stream via the Mississippi 
than up stream through locks and canals. 


While the Sanitary and Ship Canal of Chicago was being con- 
structed, it was predicted freely that a large commerce would be 
developed along the new channel. But thus far there has been no 
material increase in the commerce of the South Branch of the 
Chicago River, and there is no freight movement on the canal 
except an occasional flatboat of stone. This stone was excavated 
from the rock section of the canal and is used to construct break- 
waters on the lake shore. Where there is no railway paralleling the 
shore the towing companies carry the stone. But where there is a 
railway paralleling the shore, the stone is carried by rail for a less 
charge than the towboat companies make for towing it through 
the Chicago River. That is, where the origin and destination are 
both competitive points even stone is carried more cheaply by 
rail. And to points of delivery in the city of Chicago other than 
on the lake and the river, the railways carry the stone. 

Since July, 1910, there has been an open channel from Chicago 
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to the Mississippi through the Chicago River, the Sanitary Canal, 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and the Illinois River. Over this 
route for a number of years an important commerce passed between 
Chicago and Peoria. The waterway is as good now as it ever was, 
but not a commercial vessel has yet made a trip through it since 
it was opened in 1910. Although the channel will not accommo- 
date important vessels, it was said at the time the bill requiring the 
channel to be opened was before the legislature that there was a 
boat company ready to begin operation on the route. The com- 
pany has probably since learned that no freight can be obtained at 
rates high enough to meet the cost of operation. The distance 
rates in Illinois are so low that it is doubtful whether they would 
yield revenue enough for short hauls to meet the cost of loading 
and unloading. Railways parallel this route on both sides from 
Chicago almost to Joliet. From Joliet to La Salle there are several 
railways on and near the north bank of the canal, and others not 
very far from the south bank. And at every town there is a line 
crossing the canal. No important commerce could be developed 
on a waterway over this route under the conditions outlined above. 
This is true without regard to the dimensions of the channel. On 
the lower Mississippi where the channel is thirty feet in depth and 
of unlimited width, there is no important commerce between rail 
points. The river freight in the main is that which originates at, 
or is destined to, points within the levees or other non-rail points. 
On the stretch between Chicago and Peoria there is no territory shut 
in by levees, and every town is served by a railway. Moreover, 
on the lower Mississippi the boat lines maintain a minimum scale 
for class rates of 30 cents per hundred pounds on the first class for 
the shortest hauls, while the Illinois distance tariff sets a minimum 
of 7.5 cents on the same class, with a minimum of 1.8 cents on 
tenth class. In view of these traffic conditions, the expenditure 
of twenty or thirty millions of dollars by the state of Illinois for a 
waterway* appears to be unwarranted. 


The freight movement on the Illinois River between Peoria, Ill., 
and St. Louis, Mo., is shown in Table IX. 


? The writer has reference to the waterway as a freight carrier. Water power and 
related topics are excluded from consideration here. 
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Between Pekin, Ill., and Grafton, Ill., there is no railway closely 
paralleling any long stretch of the river, and few railways cross 
this section of the stream. Moreover, Calhoun County, which is 
served by no railway, furnishes the larger portion of the traffic shown 
in the table. If this section were as well served by rail as that 
between Chicago and Peoria, it is probable that the packet boat 
company now operating on it would be forced to retire before its 


TABLE IX 
FREIGHT MOVEMENT ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER, 1910* 








Locks 





La Grange Kampsville Average 





Tons Tons Tons 
2,762 4,464 
6,872 
8,848 5,698 
217 304 291 
7,017 4,869 5,943 
3,018 3,021 
goo goo goo 














22,851 27,189 





* Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1910, p. 2168. 


more efficient competitors, the railways. As conditions are, the 
traffic is scarcely sufficient to maintain the single packet line operat- 
ing on this section of the route, although there is a low-water depth 
of seven feet throughout the Illinois River south of Peoria. 


Disregarding New Orleans, which is both an ocean port and a 
river port, St. Louis is the most important shipping point on the 
Mississippi River. At one time it was also the most typical river 
town. Its location on the middle Mississippi, with the Missouri 
and the Illinois rivers above and the Ohio and its tributaries below, 
and with 16,000 miles of navigable rivers accessible, would suggest 
that there, if anywhere, river traffic should continue to be of impor- 
tance. Table X shows, however, that the river traffic has rapidly 
declined at St. Louis during recent years, and that rail traffic has 
increased so remarkably that the former is a mere bagatelle in 
comparison with the latter. In 1871 the total shipments and 
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receipts by river were more than one-half those by rail; while in 
1910 they had decreased to 191,965 tons, while those by rail had 
increased to 51,726,135 tons. The river commerce decreased from 
approximately one-third of the total to less than four-tenths of 1 
per cent of the shipments and receipts by river and by rail. 


TABLE X 


SHIPMENTS AND RECEIPTS OF FREIGHT IN Tons AT St. Lovuts, By RAIL AND BY RIVER 
FOR SPECIFIED YEARS 1871-1910* 








Lower 
as Illinois River | Missouri River | Ohio River 
iver 





791,187 156,936 117,017 214,325 
495,255 172,465 55,260 275,830 
1,037,005 165,540 75,440 349,555 
559,800 85,605 27,205 150,725 
765,880 26,390 31,385 102,500 
480,245 37,640 8,775 35,440 
461,830 25,925 3,950 2,700 
142,815 14,950 8,285 125,755 
79;265 14,735 240 64,800 




















TABLE X—Continued 








Cumberland Red, White, 
and Tennessee | Arkansas, and | Total by River| Total by Rail Grand Total 
Rivers Ouachita Rivers 





12,409 47,171 1,654,899 3,258,203 4,913,102 
7,905 1,580 1,302,620 4;534,220 5,836,840 
16,330 6,160 1,931,385 8,852,204 | 10,783,589 
19,325 4,750 1,013,240 | 10,301,301 | 11,314,541 
48,810 139,120 1,265,592 | 15,240,141 | 16,505,733 
41,110 100,025 812,185 | 15,838,671 16,650,856 
103,100 73,340 757,599 | 24,555,750 | 25,313,340 
20,490 379,425 | 39,141,663 | 39,512,088 
6,975 191,965 | 51,726,135 | 51,918,100 




















* Compiled from Frank High Dixon, A Traffic History of the Mississippi River System, 1909; Annua 
Statements of Merchants’ Exchange of St. Lowis, 1910. 


Both engineers and economic writers have been insistent in 
calling attention to the view that there could be no large amount 
of river business for lack of freight to move, or for lack of the kind 
of freight that would seek the river. They have pointed to the 
traffic on the Rhine, and suggested that when the Mississippi 
Valley is as densely populated as the Rhine Valley, a great increase 
in traffic on the Mississippi may be expected. But the history of 
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the traffic movement at St. Louis, as shown in Table X, does not 
confirm this view. At every town of importance on the lower 
Mississippi the population and amount of freight handled have 
increased during this period, and yet there has been a rapid decrease 
in the amount of river business. The cause of the decline and the 
probability of a revival in river traffic will be discussed more in detail 
in connection with commodity rates in a later section of this study. 


Beginning with 1901 the Mississippi River Commission has 
kept an annual record of the movement of commodities on the 
Mississippi between St. Louis and New Orleans by stretches. 
Each of the commodity items includes various specific articles, but 
the record is a very valuable one in the study of the movement of 
commodities on the river. Table XI shows the freight movement 
for the year 1910 in comparison with that of 1901. Both the ship- 
ments and receipts are included in the figures for each of the 
stretches, hence the actual amount of freight handled was much 
less than that shown. The record for 1901 was not complete, 
since it was the first. The movement of stone, gravel, and sand 
was not reported, and that of logs between Vicksburg and New 
Orleans was omitted; while if there was a movement of oil, it was 
probably included in the item of unclassified freight. 

It may be seen from the table that the total decrease was 
so marked that the grand total in 1910 was scarcely more than one- 
third that of 1901, although the local movement of stone, gravel, 
and sand and of oil and logs increased remarkably. Of course 
the grand total magnifies the decrease absolutely but not relatively. 
The increase in the use of sand is due largely to the development 
of the manufacture of concrete and tile at Memphis, Greenville, 
and other points, and to the movement of gravel at Baton Rouge. 
The stone, sand, and gravel are carried on flatboats for short 
distances and constitute little more than harbor traffic. The 
increase in oil is due to the location of the plant of the Standard 
Oil Company at Baton Rouge, and the distribution of fuel oil by 
this plant to the sugar refineries and other industries south of 
Baton Rouge, as well as to the shipment of refined oil down the 
river in ocean tank barges. 
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It should be stated here, however, that one of the important 
factors in the decrease of the river business was the abandonment 


TABLE XI 


SHIPPING VIA THE Mississippi RIVER BETWEEN St. Louis AND NEW ORLEANS FOR 
1910 COMPARED WITH 1901* 








1901 IgIo Decrease 





Between Grain and its products 137,054 16,981 120,973 
08 972 664T 
Cotton seed and its products... ; 982 982T 
Live stock 6,581 25,400 
: 113,673 32,723T 
a pe 5,786 88,918 
Cairo Logs 600 | 44,555 6,955t 
Iron, steel, and metals 188 28,934 


Groceries and provisions 10,694 72,962 
il 


35 35 
Stone, gravel, and sand 45,314 45,314T 
Unclassified and miscellaneous 
67,573 43,998 23,575 


563,848 | 289,759 | 274,089 


Grain and its products 103,599 15,669 87,930 
13,047 13,815 168f 

Cotton seed and its products... 21,750 8,276 13,474 
Live stock 1,903 3,780 1,877T 

1,359,402 | 508,696 | 850,766 

228,493 72,880 | 155,613 
Logs 309,395 | 335,662 26,267T 

Iron, steel, and metals 55,572 20,828 34,744 
een and provisions 37,340 





Stone, gravel, and sand 21,481f 
fied and miscellaneous 
175,141 154,244 





2,306,302 | 1,039,195 | 1,267,107 


Grain and its products 143,791 20,295 123,496 
49,533 20,770 28,783 
Cotton seed and its products... 30,855 26,743 13,112 

Live stock 5,200 11,791 6,591T 
1,281,393 | 392,561 | 888,832 

Memphis 55,747 59,378 3,031T 

and Logs 129,286 187,950 58,664T 
Vicksburg Iron, steel, and metals 32,851 15,421 17,340 
Groceries and provisions 74,221 34,560 39,061 

il 2,222 2,222T 

186,516 186,516T 


22,179 22,263 














1,856,319 | 980,386 | 875,933 
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TABLE XI—Continued 
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1901 








1910 





Decrease 











Between Grain and its products......... 112,314 28,470 83,844 
EE Er ne 71,925 6,578 64,347 
Cotton seed and its products. ... 60,936 10,339 49,597 
Pe —. Basernernonsetenes 2,054 Po an 
. Coal and coke................ 1,225,970 | 364,559 1,411 
wea | ERT Tere rere 375359 14,903 22,456 
seed WE 2 ois hoc Sie cka vas 04s RRR CREE 71,538 71,538 
Oubeens Iron, steel, and metals......... 31,272 9,707 21,565 
Groceries and provisions. ...... 154,887 58,941 9s:046f 
RO ee TCT, Maree 223,084 223,084 
Stone, gravel, and sand........} ...... 657,656 657,656T 
Unclassified and miscellaneous 
ERR ee hee 137,557 81,709 55,848 













































1,835,174 


1,530,230 


394,944 





CoLLecTion oF TOTALS 















St. Louis and Cairo........... 653,848 289,759 274,089 
Cairo and Memphis........... 2,306,302 | 1,039,195 | 1,267,107 
Memphis and Vicksburg....... 1,856,339 | 980,3 875,953 
Vicksburg and New Orleans. . . .| 1,835,174 | 1,530,230 304,044 

Grand Totalf.............. 6,561,663 | 3,839,570 | 2,722,093 
































* Annual Reports of the Mississippi River Commission, 1902 and 1911. 
t The dagger indicates that there has been an increase or that the movement was not reported in 


1901. 


t The grand total for the several stretches contains duplication but may be used for rough comparison. 


of the river by the Mississippi Valley Transportation Company in 
1904. This company in 1901 was operating between St. Louis and 
New Orleans a barge line which carried grain and miscellaneous 
freight. From 1904 to June, 1911, no barge line was operated 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. In June, 1911, the through 
traffic was revived by a new company under the old name, the 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Company. Six trips north 
bound and five south bound were made during 1911, and 6,110 
tons of freight were carried north bound and 5,015 south bound. 
Since November, 1911, the company has ceased operations, and the 
St. Louis—Gulf Steel Barge Line is now (July, 1912) in the process 
of organization to succeed the Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company. If the total movement of 11,125 tons were added to the 
1910 statistics, the increase in the grand total would be only 44,500 
tons (11,125 multiplied by 4, corresponding to the four stretches)! 
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and the grand total would still be less than one-half that of 1901 
notwithstanding the omissions of that year.* 

On the section of the route between St. Louis and Cairo grain 
and grain products, live stock, lumber, iron and steel, groceries and 
provisions, and miscellaneous freight show important decreases. 
The important increases were coal, and stone, gravel, and sand. 

Between Cairo and Memphis, the grain, cotton seed, coal, 
lumber, iron and steel, groceries, and miscellaneous freight show 
significant decreases; while live stock and stone, gravel, and sand 
show increases or were reported for the first time. 

Between Memphis and Vicksburg, grain, cotton, cotton seed, 
coal, iron and steel, groceries, and miscellaneous freight show 
substantial decreases; while live stock, logs, and stone, gravel, and 
sand either show an increase or were reported for the first time. 

Between Vicksburg and New Orleans, grain, cotton, cotton 
seed, live stock, coal, lumber, iron and steel, groceries, and miscel- 
laneous freight show important decreases; while logs and oil, and 
stone, gravel, and sand were reported for the first time. The oil 
traffic is a new item which has been discussed above. Logs were 
carried in 1901 but were not reported. 


Table XII shows the local nature of the river traffic between 
St. Louis and New Orleans for 1907. This was the year in which a 
larger tonnage was carried by American railways than in any 
preceding year, or for any one of the years immediately succeeding. 
The table was prepared by the special board of engineers in 1909 
and is the only table showing the local nature of the traffic on the 
river. It shows that the traffic is largely received at waylandings 
and discharged at large cities, such as St. Louis, Memphis, Green- 
ville, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans; or is received 
at the cities for discharge at the landings. The amount of each 
commodity received and discharged at important stations and on 
the several sections of the route is shown. By following the several 
items down the columns, it is possible to get an excellent idea of 
the very limited amount of freight that is carried between the 
important rail centers such as St. Louis and Memphis, St. Louis 
and New Orleans, and Memphis and New Orleans. 

* The statistics for the calendar year 1911 are to be available in July, 1912. 
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Only three items are shown to have been carried in important 
amounts over long distances, namely: coal and coke, lumber, and 
iron, steel, and metals. The coal originates on the Monongahela 
River, the iron in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and the lumber largely 
at mills on the Yazoo and Sunflower rivers. Except iron, these 
commodities originate at non-rail points. 

Coal is the one commodity that is still shipped in large volume 
for long distances on the lower Mississippi River. As shown in the 
table, in 1907, 1,067,154 tons were borne into the Mississippi at 
Cairo and 747,500 tons were carried to New Orleans. In 1910, 
however, only 364,559 tons were carried past Vicksburg. A large 
portion of the river coal was formerly consumed by the sugar 
factories on the river, by the ocean and river vessels at New Orleans, 
and, for engine fuel, by the railways west of New Orleans. The 
Standard Oil Company now supplies fuel oil to the sugar refineries; 
the western roads also use oil largely as fuel, and the ocean vessels 
are beginning to use Alabama coal and oil instead of river coal. 
These changes wiil probably be permanent, and in the future the 
Pittsburgh coal will find only a limited demand on the lower 
Mississippi. 

Lumber is also carried over long distances in significant amount. 
The table shows that 121,012 tons were received between Vicks- 
burg and Memphis and borne largely to Cairo and vicinity and to 
St. Louis. It is received largely from mills on the Yazoo and Sun- 
flower rivers, which are not served by rail connections. If spurs 
were extended to these mills, it is probable there would no longer 
be a very important river traffic in lumber for long distances. In 
1910, only 59,378 tons were carried between Vicksburg and 
Memphis. That is, the receipts and shipments on the entire stretch 
were less than half the amount received between Vicksburg and 
Memphis in 1907 for the up-stream movement. There is a large 
shipment of lumber from Vicksburg proper to and through Cairo, 
and it is carried by rail exclusively. 

From the Ohio River to cities on the lower Mississippi 27,938 
tons of iron, steel, and metals were conveyed in 1907; and 12,926 
tons were carried as far as New Orleans. This traffic has since 
declined remarkably as shown in Table XI. Of course there was 
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no packet line in operation in 1907 between St. Louis and New 
Orleans or between Memphis and New Orleans. The railways 
carried the freight between these large centers. 

It is a most interesting experiment that the new barge line is 
now (1911-12) making in regard to the ability of boat lines to 
compete with railways between these large cities. Here is one 
of the best river channels on the globe, and a large traffic is carried 
parallel to it by the railways. Barges have been found more 
economical as freight carriers on rivers than any other water craft, 
and they do not require more water than is now afforded by the 
Mississippi between St. Louis and New Orleans. The new barge 
employed in 1911 is of the most modern type of steel barge having 
water-tight compartments, steel hull, and its own loading machinery. 
Here in this open river of adequate depth, where high barge 
speed can be made, is the most favorable opportunity that can be 
given river craft for carrying traffic in competition with railways. 
The railways must publish their rates and give thirty days’ notice 
of changes, and if they lower rates to meet water competition they 
cannot raise them again without first showing before the commis- 
sion that the raise should be made on other grounds than the 
elimination of competition. This provision together with the appli- 
cation of the long-and-short-haul clause gives the water carrier, 
which is not required to publish its rates, an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain competitive traffic. If an important traffic can- 
not be developed between St. Louis and New Orleans, it would 
seem unnecessary to expend a large sum to construct a much less 
efficient channel, made up of locks and canals on which wide barge 
fleets cannot be operated and narrow ones must make slow speed, 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

However, the writer does not believe the new barge line will have 
all smooth sailing even on the lower Mississippi. The old company 
had an established trade in grain down stream and elevators at 
St. Louis sufficient to contain a large cargo. This down-stream 
freight was largest in bulk and least expensive to carry. In fact 
the grain traffic was the chief source of revenue. But as the rail- 
ways extended through routes to the south, the barge line found 
its traffic decreasing so rapidly that it was forced to abandon the 
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through traffic between St. Louis and New Orleans. The new 
line has some advantages over the old one, as shown above, but 
it also has serious handicaps that the old line did not have. The 
river elevators are gone, the railways and the farmers have located 
elevators on the farms and at important rail junctions, and the 
railways have greatly increased their efficiency since 1903. Spurs 
have been laid for almost every important farmer, and large cars 
are frequently used instead of granaries in which to put grain, 
which goes to the Atlantic or Gulf ports without breaking bulk. 
With the most important traffic of the old line apparently irretriev- 
ably lost, the possibility of building up a new traffic of miscellaneous 
freight is the only hope of success for the new line. 








































VI. FREIGHT MOVEMENT VIA THE MORE IMPORTANT RAILWAYS 
PARALLEL TO THE PROPOSED WATERWAY 

The present rail traffic between the larger river towns and cities 
has been studied at first hand in an attempt to ascertain what 
freight would probably be shipped by the proposed deep waterway. 
Statements of freight movement have been received from the most 
important carriers’ along the route, and have been merged and 
tabulated. Table XIII shows the freight movement included, and 
the accompanying map shows the railways over which the freight 
moved. While the table does not show the total volume of busi- 
ness moving between the stations, it does show a large part of the 
movement between most stations, and the average rates and ton- 
mile charges given are approximately those for the total movement. 
The table includes freight shipped on local billing, rebilling, and 
through billing. It includes carload and less than carload ship- 
ments. One important point of difference between the table of 
rail traffic and that of river traffic should be noted. The latter 

* To obtain the statistics from some of the carriers, the writer found it necessary to 
compile the totals from the monthly statement “slips.”” A few important railways 
did not send statements because of the expense involved. The general auditor of one 
of the most important carriers between St. Louis and New Orleans said that as a good 
citizen he would like to aid the writer, but that the subject was not of sufficient 
financial interest to his company to justify the expense of making the statement. 
The officials of the railways in general showed considerable lack of interest in the 


subject. It seems to be the general opinion of the traffic officials that however much 
money may be spent on the waterway it will not greatly injure the railways. 
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includes freight received and discharged at all landings, while the 
former includes only the freight carried between the important 
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stations. The river statistics include the total of shipments and 
receipts both at the terminals and for intermediate points. 
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TABLE XIII 





FREIGHT MOVEMENT PARALLEL TO THE PROPOSED WATERWAY VIA RAILWAYS SHOWN 
ON THE ACCOMPANYING Map, CALENDAR YEAR 1909 






























































wees] Banas | ests] Tanase | “Chasse 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND PEORIA 
NN SPECT OC CRE 148,570 157,593 5 161 6.6 
Perec 172, 197,533 5 161 7.1 
Pi craeaencumreens 321,436 355,126 5 161 6.8 
BETWEEN CuIcaco anpD Sr. Louis 
|” re 677,201 1,095,585 8 293 Si 
UN Is civnccvicvses 981,337 1,366,190 7 293 4.8 
PR osicietvucesabows 1,658,628 2,461,775 7 293 5.1 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND CarIRo 
ae 20,112 42,066 10 364 8.7 
North bound............. 37,862 82,349 II 364 6.7 
i ea nindhenensoes 57:974 124,415 II 364 5.8 
Between CHICAGC AND MEMPHIS 
South bound............. 95,900 306,067 16 526 6.1 
North bound..... are 35443 130,465 18 526 6.9 
BGK side trvaoiesnee 131,343 436,532 17 526 6.3 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND GREENVILLE, Miss. 
South bound. ............ 2,502 13,070 33 676 7.7 
PE IRs 5 cic ccvcnces 6,425 23,714 19 676 5.4 
PE hav akseeonaenes 8,927 36,784 21 676 6.1 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND VICKSBURG, MIss. 
Det BOGE. 6. oc cscceds 4,301 28,515 33 746 8.8 
pO eer 7,732 32,083 21 746 5.6 
ar 12,033 61,198 26 746 6.7 




















* The rates are the average rates per hundred pounds, computed from the total weight and total 


revenue. 
are disregarded. 


Fractions of $ cent and more are tabulated as an additional cent, those of less than § cent 


t Distance via Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Other distances given are via the Illinois 


Central Railroad. 
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TABLE XIII—Continued 
. : Ton-Mile 
Weight R Rate | Distance 
(ons) Dollars) | (Cents)| (Miles) | Charge 
(Mills) 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND NATCHEZ, Miss. 
ee 2,432 13,096 26 823 6.5 
Notth hound... ....00000. 1,792 8,404 23 823 5.7 
ee Pe ee 4,224 21,590 25 823 6.5 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND Baton RovcE, La. 
South bound............. 1,491 8,403 28 892 6.3 
Matt BOURNE... ccccceccic 1,739 7,245 21 892 4-7 
Ws ite nedachaeer sa 3,230 15,648 24 892 5.4 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS 
re 77,919 353,735 23 981 4-5 
Notth DOUNG. ..... cece 192,416 1,018,700 26 981 5-4 
Pis050 6 ue eeaeecus 270,335 1,372,435 25 981 5.3 
BETWEEN St. Louis AND MEMPHIS 
re 125,474 252,341 10 314 6.4 
Nort BOUM. ....cccccccs 73,952 154,478 10 314 6.6 
WES i cu dnscenisaaes 199,426 406,819 10 314 6.6 
BETWEEN Sr. Louis AND VicKsBuURG, Miss. 
South bound............ 6,799 23,185 17 534 6.4 
i eee 1,539 4,166 14 534 4.3 
ce eee 8,338 27,341 16 534 6.1 
BetwEeEN St. Louis anp New ORLEANS 
South bownd.......6.scss0e. 141,880 560,426 20 769 5.1 
North bound............. 310,202 1,129,135 18 769 4:7 
COIS wet dacesckadsans 452,082 1,689,561 19 769 4.9 
BETWEEN MEMPHIS AND NEW ORLEANS 
re 221,237 506,196 II 455 5. 
WOGGCD DUM... sc cccces 163,711 444,167 13 455 5-9 
ee POT rere 384,948 950,363 12 455 5.4 
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The average rate for the total volume of freight movement is a 
better test of the reasonableness or unreasonableness of rates than 
are the specific rates. Table XIII presents the average rates on the 
freight shipped in each direction and on the total in both directions 
between the most important towns and cities on the route. The 
rates south bound vary from 5 to 33 cents per hundred pounds, 
those north bound from 5 to 26 cents, and the averages for both 
directions from 5 to 26 cents per hundred pounds. From New 
Orleans, north bound, there is a large amount of high-class freight, 
consisting of bananas, oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, and other 
tropical fruits; of domestic fruits and vegetables; and of imports. 
From Chicago and St. Louis the south-bound movement includes 
packing-house products and considerable high-class manufactures. 
In view of the class of freight moving in both directions it seems 
that the rates are at least reasonable, if not low; and they appear 
to be as low between Chicago and river points as between river 
points themselves. Indeed there are many factors other than river 
competition that affect the rate structure of the Mississippi Valley. 
Market competition and rail competition are as potent in reducing 
rates as water competition. And lake and rail competition between 
Chicago and the seaboard, in conjunction with the two factors 
just mentioned and river competition, have fixed rates in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley at a very low figure. 

The average charges per ton per mile vary from 4.5 mills to 
8.8 mills on freight moving south bound; from 4.7 to 7.1, north 
bound; and from 4.9 to 6.8 on the total movement in both direc- 
tions. The lowest charge is 4.5 mills on freight shipped from 
Chicago to New Orleans. The ton-mile charge from New Orleans 
to St. Louis and from Baton Rouge to Chicago is only 4.7 mills 
in both cases, and from St. Louis to Chicago it is only 4.8 mills. 
It is worth noting that the latter rate is less than the charge 
south bound between St. Louis and New Orleans, and that the 
average charge for both directions between Chicago and St. Louis 
is 5.1 mills, the same as the rate per ton-mile on shipments from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. Of course one would expect the lower 
rate for the longer distance, and on the river stretch where the 
channel is best; but the opposite is true. Therefore a waterway 
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between Chicago and St. Louis must be more efficient than the 
Mississippi River to cause a reduction in the rates between Chicago 
and St. Louis. The total ton-mile charge between Chicago and 
New Orleans is only 5.3 mills, scarcely more than 4.9 mills, the 
charge between St. Louis and New Orleans. Between Memphis 
and New Orleans the charge is 5.4 mills, and between Memphis 
and St. Louis it is 6.6 mills. The haul is comparatively long 
between the cities shown, and this should cause the rates to be 
lower than the average. On the other hand, the freight movement 
between these important cities consists quite largely of tropical 
fruits, manufactures, and other high-grade freight, and this should 
cause the rates to be higher than the average. Very little coal, 
stone, and other extremely low-grade freight moves over the long 
distances between the cities. 


Certain other average charges per ton per mile are presented 
here that they may be compared with those given in the preceding 
table. Table XIV contains the charges per ton per mile between 
St. Louis and points on the Mississippi River below St. Louis as 
far as Vicksburg, Miss. 

TABLE XIV 


Ton-MiLeE CHARGES IN MILIs oN CLASS FREIGHT BETWEEN St. Louis AND CERTAIN 
OrHER POINTS ON THE MISssISsIPPI* 














Bo CLASSES 
Between St. Louis AND 33 B 

eS teieisieie)eiesa ond D 
CS ee 176 | 28 | 23 | 20| 16] 11 | 11] 10] .. nae 
Columbus, Ky........ 197 | 30] 23 | 18] 14] 12] .. |] .. | 10 ae 
Hickman, Ky......... 214 | 28 | 23 | 21 | 17 | 14] 13] .. 9 pas 
New Madrid, Mo...... age | g2 | 23.) St | 271 24}... | + | 28 ae 
Tiptonville, Tenn...... 268 | 45 | 37 | 34 | 30] 24| 18] .. | 17 ae 
Gayoso, Mo.......... 291 | 33 | 26] 23 | 19 | 16] .. | .. | 27 ne 
Barfield, Ark.......... 318 | 30} 24] 21 | 17] 14] .. | .. | 15 oe 
Luxoraand Osceola, Ark.| 341 | 31 | 24 | 22] 18] 14] ..].. | 14 ree 
Memphis, Tenn....... 421 | 23 | 18 | 16] 13 | 11 | og | 06] .. 5.2] 4.8 
Helena, Ark.......... 511 | 23] 20 | 18 | 14 | 11 | 10] 08 bas 
Vicksburg, Miss....... 830 | 14 | 12 | 11 | 08 | 07 | 06 o5 






































* Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 1910, p. 1770. 


The charges vary for the several classes between the points 
given, from 45 mills to 4.8 mills, and are much higher than the rail 
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charges tabulated above. No rates are made lower than Class A 
except between St. Louis and Memphis, and the lowest charge for 
that class is 9 mills. 

Table XV shows certain ton-mile charges for comparison. The 
insurance charges are not included in the boat rates, and yet the 
rail rate of 5.15 mills in the Mississippi Valley, which virtually 
includes insurance for negligence, is not disparaged in comparison 
with even the lowest rate of any national waterway system, which 
does not include insurance. Moreover, the rail charge in the 
Mississippi Valley is lower than the rate on any national railway 


system. 
TABLE XV 
CHARGES PER TON PER MILE ON FREIGHT CARRIED BY RAIL IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY COMPARED WITH CERTAIN OTHER TON-MILE CHARGES 











Localities and Routes Year Mills 
Rail carriers between Chicago and New Orleans.............. 1909* 5-3 
Rail carriers between all points in Mississippi Valley named on 
the map (p. 669), except the cities in parentheses........... 1909* 5.15 
Rail carriers between Chicago and St. Louis................. 1909* 5.14 
Entire system of the Illinois Central Railroad............... 1909f 6.46 
NE Te I I oo coc ccccnveteccenesecsinns 1908T 7.54 
IN I I I IN 6 oi on ccccccccensceesoseccnss 1898 7.53 
Railways of Russia (lowest rail rate in Europe).............. 1905 9.61 
I SIE OE BOI. oc ok cs ccceceesscesccdiseceeescc 1899 12.78 
NE 6c oF. tap ebssesencacsoeiatsbenseubews 1905 14.00 
cs Sitincn a cdalwadecmnenabiadncee new 1905 5.00 
I 5 nc eek eh lk solani aiinolainsial dias acmoeeh 1905 6.00 











* Calendar year. This is the average charge for the freight movement shown in Table XIII. 

t Fiscal year. 

Table XVI shows the average charge per ton per mile on certain 
commodities carried on the Rhine. Table XVII exhibits the ton- 


TABLE XVI* 


Ton-Mite CHARGES FOR CERTAIN COMMODIITES CARRIED ON THE RHINE FOR 
CERTAIN DISTANCES 




















Commodities Points Connected Mics | Sate in| Rate in 
I See eee Loe Rotterdam to Manheim 337 | 75 | 2.08 
BERRA Aree Duisburg to Rotterdam 203 | 63 | 2.88 
Dncdstncendaeciaasuieneves Duisburg to Manheim 135 | 25 | 1.88 
Articles half manufactured... .. Ludwigshafen to Rotterdam| 342 | 39 | 1.10 








* C. Colson, state councilor of France, and Louis Marlio, engineer of bridges and roads, Report No. 2, 
On the Question of Railways and Waterways; for the Railway Congress, 1909, advance sheets, p. 1138. 
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mile charges on certain commodities carried by the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 
TABLE XVII 
Ton-MILE CHARGES ON GRAIN AND COAL CARRIED BY THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


(The ton-mile charge was computed from the actual weight and charges for the 
month in which the largest shipment of each commodity was made except in the 
case of coal. This charge was computed from the published rate.) 


























Ton-MILE CHARGE 
CoMMODITIES Pornt oF RECEIPT AND DISCHARGE 
Mills* Millst 
ee East St. Louis to New Orleans, Dec., 1909 2.92 1.76 
Wheat....... East St. Louis to New Orleans, Sept., 1909 2.83 1.71 
rr East St. Louis to New Orleans, Sept., 1909 2.67 1.46 
cnc eesaau Argenta, Ill. (the nae paws point not on 
a river), to New Orleans................. 2.89 
eer Cisco, Ill. (the poo shipping point in 
Central IIl.), to New Orleans 2.87 
ree Carbondale, Ill., to Chicago 2.69 
* Based on rail distance. 
t Based on river distance. 


By comparing the rates in the two tables it may be seen that 
the rail rates in the Mississippi Valley are almost as low as the 
rates on the same commodities shipped via the Rhine. Here again 
no account is taken of insurance charges, which are largely to be 
reckoned a legitimate part of the river cost, when comparison is 
made with rail rates. 


Wiiuram A. SHELTON 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


[To be continued] 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES BEFORE 1870 


In 1850 the census enumerators found 2,065,487 persons of 
European birth in the United States. Ten years later the number 
was 3,803,201; and in 1870 it reached 4,935,909. While these 
figures are without doubt only approximately correct, it is believed 
that the approximation is close. Widely different forces had been 
in play to draw this vast multitude from Europe; religion, politics, 
the difficulty of winning a livelihood, the love of adventure, or com- 
plex personal motives had predominated with the different indi- 
viduals that composed it; but a single force, or rather a single 
group of forces, determined their geographical distribution in 
America, and these forces were economic. It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that there were among the immigrants a few in possession 
of sufficient wealth to select a home without reference to the 
opportunity it afforded for increasing their income, but they were 
so few as to be negligible. Forty years ago, moreover, a leisure 
class hardly existed in America, and life offered little attraction to 
men without an occupation; even of the few, therefore, who did 
not need to work for a living the greater part entered the business, 
and sought the region where their tastes and faculties might best 
be exercised. 

Civil and religious rights were much the same throughout the 
Union, and such differences as were found among the states seem 
to have played little part in determining the settlement of the 
foreign born. Thus in 1840 Illinois and Michigan were the only 
states where aliens were permitted to vote; and although in that 
year, the right was withdrawn in Illinois, under a decision of the 
state Supreme Court,’ the change did not check the influx of 
immigrants; while on the other hand Michigan, where the privi- 
lege was still vouchsafed to them, received no considerable number 
of foreigners for nearly a decade.* 

t Niles’ Register, LVIII, 14. 

2 Immigration Commission, mene . ti Grand Rapids, MS, 12 ff. 
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Nor do the attitude and sentiment of the natives appear to have 
influenced the migrations of the immigrants. The people of New 
England near the end of the seventeenth century had been severely 
reproved by Earl Bellomont for their refusal to welcome the “gentle 
and profitable strangers” that might have been drawn thither from 
France; in the subsequent century they had been bitterly hostile 
to the French Canadians and coldly repellant in their treatment of 
such Scotch-Irish as attempted to settle there; in the nineteenth 
century their traditional attitude was maintained, and they mani- 
fested more dislike for foreigners than did the people of any other 
region;? yet none the less did French Canadians and Irish Catholics 
as well as other aliens make themselves at home among them. 
Social ‘‘recognition”’ and friendly intercourse on equal terms with 
Americans were seldom expected and not very hotly desired; and 
immigrants in search of a home, so long as they were free from 
actual maltreatment, were not often deterred by the attitude of the 
natives. 

Nor was their distribution greatly influenced by the widely vary- 
ing intellectual advantages afforded by different regions. Few men 
who lived for art, literature, or philosophy left Europe for America: 
the tendency for obvious reasons was rather in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some, indeed, came who lived by, rather than for, intellec- 
tual pursuits; but like men of humbler vocation they chose a 
residence with a view to material rather than spiritual advantages. 
A distinguished member of this class was Francis Lieber, who 
retained his professorship for twenty-two years in Columbia, South 
Carolina, though he wrote of the place in his letters as being well 
nigh an intellectual desert. In addition to such men there were 
many others with keen appreciation of the higher manifestations 
of civilization, but they were under the necessity of subordinating 
spiritual pleasures to material ends, and they settled where they 
could make a living. Men of this class gave aid, not seldom indeed 
they led, in reclaiming to civilization the sordid communities in 
which their lives had fallen. The nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Germans and other aliens who helped to cultivate in such 
interior towns as Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Milwaukee, an appre- 

* Maguire, The Irish in America, 637. 
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ciation of art, music, literature, and philosophy. But it was not 
as missionaries of culture that these men crossed the mountains; 
they merely followed the hope of pecuniary profit that led men of 
lower nature than themselves along the same routes from the 
Atlantic. It is significant of the relatively slight importance the 
immigrants attached to cultural advantages that they were poor 
patrons of the public schools. Thus in 1850 of the children between 
five and fifteen years the percentage at school was 80.81 for natives 
and only 51.73 for those of foreign-born parents.‘ Twenty years 
later there were 546,317 children of alien parentage between five 
and eighteen, and only 43.02 per cent of them were at school.’ 
To the overwhelming majority of immigrants, whatever their 
motive might have been in leaving Europe, the prime consideration 
in selecting an abiding-place was economic opportunity. Their 
distribution in the United States would, therefore, depend upon 
their knowledge of the region where opportunity lay, their posses- 
sion of ability or capital to develop the kind of opportunity 
presented, and their means of reaching the region of promise. 
Few immigrants made their way into the great and fertile section 
where slavery prevailed. In the fifteen slave states the Europeans 
in 1850 numbered 298,711, or 14.46 per cent of all Europeans in 
the United States. In 1860 the number was 573,131 and the per- 
centage 15.07; and in 1870 number and percentage were respec- 
tively 542,720 and 10.99. From a half to two-thirds of these were 
found in the border states, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
The only other slave state which received a considerable number 
was Louisiana, and there they were mainly congregated in the busy 
port of New Orleans. Thus if we deduct the number of European 
immigrants enumerated in Missouri, Maryland, and Kentucky and 
the city of New Orleans for the year 1860 from the total number in 
the slave states at that time—and it will be noticed that the per- 
centage was then greater than in 1850 or 1870—we find that less 
than 5.68 per cent of the Europeans then in the United States were 
living in that region. Many of these were settled in the counties 
of Virginia and Texas to which slavery had not penetrated; and 
* De Bow, Compendium of the Seventh Census, 150. 
2 Compendium of the Ninth Census, 452, 453. 
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most of the others were in the larger cities and towns. In the 
agricultural districts with a considerable Negro population Euro- 
pean immigrants were so rare as to be negligible. Irish laborers 
composed the greater part of those in the southern towns, and out- 
numbered two or three to one the German shopkeepers and artisans. 
Thus in 1860 there were in Richmond, Va., 2,244 Irish and 1,623 
Germans; in Charleston, S.C., 3,263 Irish and 1,944 Germans; in 
Memphis, Tenn., 4,159 Irish and 1,412 Germans; in Savannah, 
Ga., 3,145 Irish and 771 Germans; in Mobile, Ala., 3,307 Irish and 
1,276 Germans. 

Several causes contributed to the avoidance of this region. To 
the races that were coming from Europe the climate in the greater 
part of the South was not only disagreeable but dangerous. Dr. 
Grund, for some years professor at Harvard, said in his Handbook for 
immigrants in 1846 that a half or more of those reaching the South 
in summer died; and though this was probably an exaggeration, 
other writers concurred in general statements with regard to the 
unhealthfulness of the climate and the great mortality among new 
settlers! The misery entailed by the attempt of the Mainzer 
Fiirstenverein to plant a colony in Texas, in 1844, did much to 
foster in Germany a dread of the southern climate. When Frederic 
Law Olmstead subsequently visited the settlements that had their 
origin at that time, he found them prosperous and happy; but the 
wretchedness of their early years, though it was chiefly due to the 
mismanagement of leaders and the unfitness of settlers, was widely 
attributed to the climate, and did much to check the growth of 
population.? 

Another deterrent to immigration to the South was the Negro. 
Quite aside from the fact that the Negroes were slaves, their presence 
in a community was a serious obstacle to the settlement there of 
Europeans. In some measure, this was due to race prejudice. 
The Irish showed an inveterate dislike of the Negro; and the 
Germans, while reprobating slavery, objected strongly to the 

* Grund, Handbuch und Wegweiser fiir Auswanderer, 29; Brauns, Amerika und die 
Moderne Vilkerwanderung, 83; Biichele, 575; Straten-Ponthoz, 79. 

? Lehmann, Die Deutsche Auswanderung, 32 ff. 

3 Edinburgh Review, C. 154. 
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Negroes as neighbors." This prejudice was much strengthened by 
the contempt the Negroes almost universally felt and expressed 
for ‘white niggers,”’ as they dubbed white men who lived by manual 
toil; for the immigrant laborer was then, as he is today, far more 
sensitive to the taunts of his inferiors than to abuse or maltreat- 
ment at the hands of a class he considers superior to himself. 
But while climate, race prejudice, and hostility to the institu- 
tion of slavery were not without influence in turning Europeans 
away from the South, the fundamental and sufficient explanation 
of their preference for other regions is that the South offered them 
little opportunity to make a living. The great majority of the 
immigrants were dependent on their labor for a livelihood and the 
South did not afford them employment. There was little commerce 
and less manufacturing. The country lived by agriculture, and 
agriculture was carried on with slave labor. Gangs of Irish hands 
were sometimes engaged for the construction of public works; 
German merchants and artisans found a limited field in the towns; 
English gardeners were occasionally employed by the rich planters; 
but on the whole the demand for white labor in the South was 
exceedingly small. Wherever there were many Negroes, wrote 
Dr. Grund in 1846, the Germans were in a depressed condition, and 
found it hard to rise;?_ and the statement is equally applicable to 
other races. The possessor of a small capital was at an almost 
equal disadvantage as the laborer. Land, it is true, was cheap; 
but farming on a small scale was unprofitable and for a large 
plantation the purchase of slaves and stock required an outlay that 
few immigrants could consider. Peasant farming in the South 
before the Civil War afforded a miserable livelihood even to the 
native white man; to the unacclimated European it was apt to 
bring ruin. Many of the Germans who took up farms in Texas and 
Missouri, where conditions were more favorable to success than in 
the older states, were forced to give them up and seek homes else- 
where. The European immigrants could not compete with the 
Negroes as agricultural laborers and they could not afford to 
t Jérg, Briefe aus den Vereinigten Staaten, 103. 
? Grund, 3. 
3 Jérg, 103. 
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purchase them as slaves; from the rural South, therefore, they were 
effectually barred. 

The industrial contrast between the northern and southern 
states sufficiently accounts for the preference shown by immigrants 
for the former. Where commerce and manufactures flourished, 
where mines and railroads were being developed, or where hired 
labor was in demand for tilling the soil, there the newcomers found 
ready employment and an assured livelihood. Naturally, there- 
fore, the states with the most diversified and highly developed 
industry were those with the largest foreign-born population. In 
1850 no less than 55.58 per cent of the European immigrants were 
in the five Atlantic coast states from Massachusetts to Pennsyl- 
vania inclusive. This percentage fell with the industrial growth 
of the interior to 47.21 per cent in 1860 and 43.68 per cent in 
1870. 

No systematic attempt was made to ascertain the destination 
of immigrants, until the New York Board of Commissioners opened 
their offices at Castle Garden. Even the records that were then 
kept are practically worthless, for though the new arrivals were 
asked to declare their destination, their declarations were so often 
conditional and uncertain as to be meaningless;' the Census 
Reports are therefore the best and almost the only source of 
information that rises above mere personal estimate with regard 
to the distribution of the foreign born. 

Of the European immigrants before 1870 by far the greater part 
were Irish, Germans, and British, including under the latter term 
English, Scotch, and Welsh. Of all Europeans these three nation- 
alities were 92.68 per cent in 1850, 91.29 per cent in 1860, and 
85.55 per cent in 1870. These were, therefore, the races whose 
distribution chiefly concerns us. The Scandinavians, however, also 
deserve special consideration; for although numerically far inferior 
to the three races mentioned, their early tendency, especially on 
the part of the Norwegians, to settle in one region, gave them a 
peculiar and potent influence on the development of a definite 
section of the country. 


* Census of 1860, “Population,” p. xxiii; New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
16th Annual Report, 990. 
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The following table shows in percentages the geographical dis- 
tribution of these races in 1850, 1860, and 1870. It shows that the 
three Middle states where there were no slaves received a far larger 
proportion of the European immigrants than any other region; 
namely, about two-fifths of the British, half of the Irish, and a third 
of the Germans. In New England were a fifth of the Irish, a tenth 
of the British, and very few other Europeans. To the West went 
nearly all the Scandinavians, something less than two-thirds of the 
Germans, more than two-fifths of the British, and less than a fourth 
of the Irish. 

The foreign population of the Middle states included much of 
the best and the greater part of the worst elements. Men of excep- 
tional ability in the trades as well as in the professions could aspire 
to a higher success in the older states than in the less developed 
region across the mountains. The prizes of life were greater, 
though more difficult of attainment; and ambitious men, if quali- 
fied to meet the severer competition found there, preferred to remain 
in the East. This accounts for the fact that before the Civil War 
it was said that a third of all the physicians practicing in New York 
city were Germans." Scholars and artists of real merit, merchants 
with capital or credit, and skilful mechanics usually succeeded in 
the East and remained there. This was particularly marked in 
the case of the English, Scotch, and Welsh, who as professional men 
usually possessed a more thorough training than was easily obtain- 
able in America; while as laborers they were able to adapt them- 
selves to American methods more easily than other foreigners, 
when indeed they were not actually the teachers of improved 
methods, as they became in coal mining and a number of other 
industries.. With the Germans it was different. Well-trained and 
ambitious professional men and merchants with capital or influen- 
tial connections preferred the eastern cities, and some from the 
lower walks of life remained as servants; but German artisans 
and mechanics could not compete with native workmen except at 
much lower wages, and they did not suit native employers so well 

* Biichele, 420. 

2 Mooney, Nine Years in America, 92. 

3 Grund, 10. 
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as did the English and Scotch. Such of them as were able to do 
so therefore made their way to the interior. 

In addition to these very desirable classes of settlers, there was 
a great multitude of aliens in the Atlantic states who were far 
below the American average of social efficiency. European crimi- 
nals and paupers when landed in America usually remained for 
obvious reasons in the first populous city to which they gained 
access. There also remained a great body of honest but ignorant 
and unskilled laborers, men willing to work, but dependent on 
others for guidance and employment. The great number of these 
so impressed Toqueville when in America as to lead him to the 
mistaken conclusion that practically all immigrants were poor and 
bound to hire themselves out for wages, and that few of them 
therefore left the great industrial zone along the coast." 

It is notorious that the greater part of this class was formed by 
the Irish. Of all the earlier immigrant races they reached America 
in the poorest condition, both physically and financially, and 
— formed the heaviest burden the cities had to carry.” It is true that 
members of this race were prominent in the professions from an 
early date;3 it was common to find them as teachers in the “‘classical ‘ 
and mathematical schools” ;* and among them were farmers of the 
better class possessing some capital, and practicing habits of thrift 
and economy.’ But the majority of them were very wretched and 
it was commonly said that in the first generation only four Irish 
families in twelve succeeded in America. Most of them were 
sprung from the lowest class of Ireland’s rural population.” In 
1841 there were 491,278 mud cabins of one room enumerated in the 
Irish census; many of these were destroyed after the passage of 
the Encumbered Estate Bill some years later, so that in 1851 only 
135,598 were left occupied. It was from the 355,689 displaced 

* Straten-Ponthoz, 88. 

* U.S. Industrial Commission™ Report, 1901, xv, 459, 462. 

3 Mooney, 84. 

4 Collins, 112. ‘ 

5 London Times, September 24, 1851. 

6 Collins, 77. 

7 U.S. Census of 1860, Misc. Statistics, lv. 
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families that the emigration in the years following the famine was 
mainly composed.’ In view of this it is not surprising that in the 
New York City almshouses in 1860 there were seven times as many 
Irish as Germans.? An inheritance through generations of improvi- 
dence, pugnacity, and addiction to strong drink long held them 
down in America. They were the least. industrious and the least 
respected of the immigrants. They were - strongly averse to going 
West. Experience with the miserable agriculture of Ireland, and 
dread of the unknown perils of the wilderness, robbed of all charm 
the cheap and fertile land of the interior. ‘They have an utter 
distaste to felling the forests and turning up the prairies for them- 
selves. They prefer to stay where another race will furnish them 
with food, clothing, and labor; and are mostly found loitering on 
the lines of the public works, in villages, and in the worst portions 
of the large cities, where they compete with the Negroes—between 
whom and themselves there is an inveterate dislike—for the most 
degrading employments.”* Even before the great emigration 
caused by the potato blight and pestilence the Irish formed a 
shockingly large part of the population of our almshouses' and city 
slums. (In the thirties the sixth ward of New York was already 
known as a long-settled Irish neighborhood, notorious for crime and 
disorder.*) Their activity in party politics was displayed ‘from an 
early date. A Federalist newspaper speaking of the Tammany 
Savage Society in 1814 says, ‘“‘This society is principally made up 
of the faeces of the sewers of Ireland..... These aliens have 
been the great cause of our troubles and disgrace.’’? The curiously 
modern tone of this item is absent from the proceedings of this 
society in 1819, when it circulated an address through the news- 
papers explaining the causes and suggesting the remedies for our 
national calamities; and, in spite of its Irish composition, passed 

* Census of Ireland 1851, Part VI, p. xxiii. 

2 Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 1860, p. 49. 

3 Biichele, 276. 

4AI.C.P. Report, 1860, p. 50. 

5 Niles’ Register, XLIII, 223, 244, 257; XLVII, 198; XLVIII, 43, 62. 

6 Industrial Commission Report, 1901, XV, 452. 
1 Herald of Liberty, Augusta, Me., April 30, 1814. 
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resolutions pledging its members to practice frugality and patronize 
home industries.‘ A table showing the percentage of each immi- 
grant race living in the four cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore reveals the strong tendency of the Irish to cling to 
the cities: 
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In 1870 the percentage of the immigrant races residing in the 
fifty largest cities was 44.53 for the Irish, 28.07 for the British, 
and 39.32 for the Germans. Such of the Irish as were found in the 
West and South usually went thither in gangs as hired laborers to 
be employed on railways, canals, or other public works. Those 
that remained in the East performed the greater part of the rude 
and heavy work of domestic servants, porters, watchmen, builders, 
waiters, cabmen, boatmen, street workers, railway hands, and low- 
grade mill workers. In the opinion of an English traveler, though 
Americans spoke of them with contempt, as unfit for anything but 
the most menial offices, they were perhaps the most useful people 
in the country.‘ In the second generation their position in the 
social scale was remarkably altered; and Henry Clay was justified 
in saying that they were amalgamated with Americans more 
quickly than any other aliens.s 

In their tendency to go West the Germans and Scandinavians— 
more particularly the Norwegians—presented a strong contrast to 
the Irish. A larger proportion of these continental races possessed 
the means required to establish themselves in the interior; they 
arrived in relatively good physical condition; and having escaped 
the bitter agrarian experience of the Irish, their tastes led them in 
large numbers into rural life. Even the destitute among them fre- 
quently managed by thrift and industry to escape from the city 

t Bishop, History of American Manufactures, II, 253. 

? Cf. Immigration Commission, Community Reports, Grand Rapids, 14. 

3 Mooney, 86, 142; Abbott, in Journal of Polit. Econ., XVI, 27. 


4 Fidler, Observations on Professions . . . . in the U.S. and Canada, 143. 
5 Ibid., 166. 
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slums to a western homestead. The filthy and degraded German rag 
pickers, who composed the shanty population of the upper west 
side in New York after the Civil War," as well as the Germans on 
the east side, were in large measure transient residents. “It is 
said that habits of economy and constant application to their 
wretched business enabled nearly all sooner or later to accumulate 
sufficient funds to remove to the West. We are told,” says a com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature in 1857, “‘of a colony of three 
hundred of these people, who occupied a basement, living on offal 
and scraps, and who saved money enough to purchase a township 
on one of the western prairies.”? The little band of Norwegians 
that first went to Wisconsin in 1839 was composed of desperately 
poor people. For years the habitations of these and of many that 
followed them consisted, even for large families, of a “dug out” in 
a hillside, 1218 feet in size, covered with sloping logs, unlighted, 
squalid, and dirty. The inevitable hardship of the early years in 
the wilderness, however, did not influence them, as it did the Irish, 
to prefer the condition of the eastern wage earner to that of the 
western farmer. 

Before the extension and improvement of railway facilities, in 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century, the normal distribu- 
tion of immigrants was greatly hampered by the difficulties of 
transportation.’ The three main routes to the interior in the first 
half of the century were from New York to Buffalo, from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh, and from New Orleans to St. Louis. Before 
the opening of the state-built canals the journey was made on the 
northern routes in the heavy Conestoga wagons, which carried 
three or four tons; and it cost the traveler seven dollars a hundred- 
weight to transport his belongings from Philadelphia or Baltimore 
to the Ohio, and about the same from New York or Boston to the 
Lakes.? Such wagons long remained the chief means of distributing 

* Report Ind. Com., XV, 457. 

2 Report of N.Y. State Committee, 1857. 

3 Straten-Ponthoz, 162. 

4 Ibid., 167. 

5 43d Congress, Sen. Exec. Doc., 23, 166. 

6 Dr. Grund, 08. 7 Niles’ Register, XLVI, 133;2Collins, 94. 
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settlers from the interior centers. In 1834 a traveler between 
Paoli and Vincennes counted 400 of them in a distance of sixty-five 
miles." The opening of the Erie Canal in 1824 greatly facilitated 
western migration; and this immediately became and long remained 
the most popular route to the interior. By 1844 no less than 60,000 
immigrants a year went West over the canal.? The traveler made 
the journey by steamboat from New York to Albany in ten hours; 
and from there he passed over the canal to Buffalo in seven or eight 
days. Though a great improvement on wagon transportation, 
travel on the canal was attended with many hardships. The boats 
were constantly overcrowded, and it was very common for those 
who had paid their passage to toil wearily after the boat on foot. 
The charge for carrying baggage was exorbitant, and immigrants 
were exposed to all manner of fraud on the part of ticket agents, 
and frequently experienced brutal treatment on the journey. 
These abuses were exposed by an investigating committee and 
somewhat mitigated by legislation in 1846.4 Greater improvement 
was due to the opening in that year of the first trunk line railroad 
to Buffalo, and the resulting competition for passenger traffic was 
much increased by the completion of other lines in 1853. The 
building of the railroads induced many Scotch and some other 
foreign farmers who had some money to settle in the interior 
counties of New York, which they preferred to the region farther 
west because of the easier communication with their friends.’ But 
to the great majority of immigrants, especially the Germans, the 
railroads were merely an easier means for western migration. They 
proved also a cheaper as well as a quicker means. In the fifties the 
average fare on an immigrant train from New York to Buffalo or 
Dunkirk was four dollars, and from New York to Chicago seven 
dollars; but tickets could frequently be purchased for a small 
fraction of the usual price.© The time of the journey to Buffalo 

* Niles’ Register, XLVII, 163. 

? Straten-Ponthoz, 87. 

3 Ibid., 75. 

4N.Y. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 16th Annual Report, 970. 

5 Niles’ Register, LX, 112. 

6 Biichele, 565, 572. 
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was scheduled as twenty-four hours from Albany, and thirty hours 
from New York, but the trains were very irregular. As late as 
1873 an immigrant train often took four days to reach Chicago." 

In 1845 the westbound immigrant who landed in Philadelphia 
took the railroad to Columbia, whence he made all the rest of the 
journey to Pittsburgh by canal except for some thirty-seven miles 
of mountain gorges which were traversed by rail. The fare over 
this route was six dollars with a charge of a dollar and a half a 
hundredweight for all baggage in excess of fifty pounds. The time 
of the journey was six or eight days, and the traveler paid for his 
meals.2 From Baltimore at that time it was possible to go to 
Cumberland by rail, but there the traveler had before him a journey 
of a hundred and thirty-seven miles to Wheeling which must be 
covered by wagon; he usually preferred, therefore, to take the 
railroad to the Pennsylvania Canal. Ten years later nearly the 
whole distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh was covered by 
rail at an average cost of four dollars and a half.‘ 

As compared with the multitude of immigrants that passed over 
these northern routes, relatively few found access to the interior by 
way of Nature’s greatest highway, the Mississippi River. The 
ships sailing from European ports to the Gulf were inferior to those 
bound for the cities on the north Atlantic coast, the voyage was 
apt to be several weeks longer, and the southern climate, except 
during the winter months, was reputed to be deadly to natives of 
the north and west of Europe. Furthermore, the journey up the 
river from New Orleans, though cheap, was neither safe nor agree- 
able to passengers of the lower class. It took a week or ten days 
to reach St. Louis at a cost of about four dollars,5 and during this 
time the immigrants were exposed to all manner of fraud and harsh 
treatment at the hands of the boat.crew, the Negro traders, and the 
numerous adventurers who lived by fleecing travelers; they were 
poorly fed and were frequently compelled to do heavy work in 
taking on wood and handling the cargo. The accommodations 

*43d Congress, Sen. Exec. Doc., 23, 165. 

2 Straten-Ponthoz, 76. 

3 Ibid., 78. 5 Straten-Ponthoz, 79; Jérg, 275. 

4 Biichele, 573. 6 Jérg and Biichele, passim. 
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were frequently inadequate; in selling tickets no thought was given 

by the agents to the capacity of the boats; and the lower class of 
passengers were liable to be crowded in with slaves or cattle, 
exposed to contagion, and subjected to great discomfort in a 
climate naturally debilitating to foreigners. At the same time, the 
recklessness of the steamboat captains was notorious, and serious 
accidents were frequent. In the forties it was estimated that a 
hundred and sixty-six lives a year were lost in the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. In the first three months of the year 1852 there 
were thirty accidents on the river, killing a hundred and ten 
people? Mississippi travel, picturesque and romantic as it is in 
retrospect, was a direful experience to the average British or 
German immigrant; and he that had tried it usually advised his 
acquaintances, if bound for the interior, to take the northern route 
from New York.’ 

Across the mountains, the chief distributing points were Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee for immi- 
grants bound to the Northwest, and Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis for those intending to settle farther south.‘ 
At all of these places were reproduced in a smaller way the condi- 
tions prevailing in the cities along the coast. Extortion, fraud, 
and browbeating were practiced to some degree; but as a rule 
immigrants possessing the energy and the means to reach the West 
were seldom so helpless and ignorant as were many of those whose 
journey ended in the Atlantic states. It is remarkable that most 
of the imposition on newcomers was at the hands of men of their 
own race.’ The Germans, for instance, were distinguished as “the 
Grays” and “‘the Greens’”—expressions nearly synonymous with 
the terms “Long Horn” and “Tenderfoot,” in the cattleman’s 
parlance of a later day—and, with individual exceptions, the 
second class met with little consideration from the first. To each 
of the western towns came two classes of immigrants: one con- 
sisted mainly of laborers with some professional men and mer- 
chants who settled where work could be found, the other was made 

t Niles’ Register, LX XII, 348. 

* Jorg, 217. 4 Straten-Ponthoz, 74. 
3 Jorg, 219, 259. S Jorg, passim; et al plur. 
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up for the most part of landseekers who sought farms in the country. 
Most of the latter class had capital enough to establish themselves 
comfortably,’ the amount necessary for that purpose being esti- 
mated at four hundred dollars on an eighty-acre tract.? 

Before 1850 western travel was perilous and of uncertain cost. 
Access to Wisconsin and northern Illinois was cheapest by boat 
from Buffalo. The fare without food was apt to be about two 
dollars to Chicago, but it varied a great deal. In 1839 two hun- 
dred Prussians paid $1,500 for transportation from Buffalo to 
Milwaukee;5 and the average cost was little less than that fifteen 
years later. Steamboats were apparently as unsafe on the Lakes 
as on the western rivers. On Lake Erie alone in 1845 thirty-six 
vessels went ashore, twenty more were total wrecks, four sank with 
all on board, and some sixty lives were lost. In 1850 three hundred 
and ninety-five people were lost on the lakes. In the following 
year there were two hundred and sixty-three boat accidents, but 
the lives lost numbered only seventy-nine—which was regarded as 
marking a great improvement in navigation.’ In the spring of 
1852 two thousand westbound immigrants were held up in Buffalo 
by ice on the lakes. Most of them were forced to part with their 
tickets to buy food, and many were reduced to a condition border- 
ing on slavery. After 1850 the growth of railroads more and more 
facilitated the distribution of immigrants in the West and an account 
of the routes and the charges after that date would involve the 
writing of a railroad history of the interior. 

The immigrants who took up land in the interior developed five 
different systems of settling on it. The first was the Brotherhood 
or communistic village. Owen’s ill-fated colony, founded in 1825, 
is a well-known example of such a settlement. Zoar under Besseler 
and Economy under Rapp both enjoyed in Ohio some years of 
prosperity before they were gradually deserted.? In 1842 a band 
of Hessian Inspirirten founded Ebenezer near Buffalo; and two 


* Straten-Ponthoz, 70. 


2 Smith, The Settlers’ New Home, 106. 6 Niles’ Register, LXIX, 384. 
3 Mooney, 93. 7 Jorg, 218. 
4 Straten-Ponthoz, 89. 8 Ibid., 223. 
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years later a small group of Swiss settled New Helvetia on the 
Osage River in Missouri. These and numerous similar settlements 
either followed the example of the old Moravian towns of Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth in giving up communism except in the matter 
of church lands, or else they ended their precarious existence within 
little more than a generation. Some of them were the result of the 
religious and political oppression of former centuries; others grew 
out of socialistic theories; all of them appeared to be a physical 
and social anomaly in the United States. . 

The stock company, a second method of forming settlements, 
proved little more successful than the Brotherhood; for its adminis- 
tration entailed unnecessary expenses on the settler, and its 
restrictions hampered his energy. An interesting example of such 
a company was formed in England in 1841 to plant a colony at 
Gorstville, Wis. For each member there was an admission fee of 
two shillings and regular dues of a shilling a week. When a hundred 
dollars had been accumulated, an agent in Wisconsin purchased a 
hundred and eighty acres of government land, built a cabin, and 
cleared five acres. He then notified the managers in England, who 
sent out as many families as there were eighty-acre tracts available. 
On his arrival the settler found a house, five acres of cleared land 
and seventy-five fenced in, and the necessary implements and live 
stock. For all this he made to the company’s agent a cash pay- 
ment of fifty dollars, continued his payment of a shilling a week, 
and undertook to pay in addition twenty-five dollars a year for 
ten years. At the end of that term he received a deed to his farm 
in fee simple. These arrangements proved too complicated; the 
conditions were burdensome; there was general dissatisfaction with 
the house, stock, and implements provided, so that many refused 
to pay for them. Consequently in 1844 though seventy families 
had left Boston alone for Gorstville, there were only fourteen 
families living there." Little greater success seems to have crowned 
the efforts of a company formed in Saxony about 1843 which pur- 
chased a hundred thousand acres of land in Tennessee with the 
intention of sending over colonists to raise Merino sheep.? In 
short, colonization and money-making proved no more compatible 
in the nineteenth century than they had been in the seventeenth. 

t Tbid., 129. ? Straten-Ponthoz, 185. 
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From time to time religious and philanthropic societies attempted 
to finance by subscriptions the settlement in the interior of poor 
people who were gathered from the cities of Europe or of the Atlan- 
tic coast. As a rule these quickly came to ruin because of the lack 
of business capacity of those planning them or because of the 
unfitness of the settlers. The experience of the German Adels- 
verein in Texas strongly discouraged subsequent attempts of the 
sort. Somewhat better success attended the town of Sainte- 
Marie in Northwest Pennsylvania, which was founded by the 
Roman Catholic Germans of Baltimore in the early forties. 

Of all systems, however, perhaps the greatest danger attended 
that which for lack of a better name we may call isolated settle- 
ment. The land seeker who came over at his own risk, and not as 
a member of some company or association, encountered enormous 
difficulties. The majority of such immigrants came from Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Alsace-Lorraine, the Free County, Switzerland, and 
the small south German states. The Belgians tended to go to 
Ohio and Michigan, the Swiss and Rhine Germans to Illinois, 
Indiana, and Missouri. Without definite plans and accurate 
knowledge of conditions they furnished numberless examples of the 
greatest misery. Many grew weary of looking for a suitable place 
before they found one, and were induced by land speculators to 
invest their whole capital in some totally unfit farm, from which 
they were fortunate to escape with their lives. An extreme 
instance of such a practice was described by Dickens in Martin 
Chuzzlewit; and the essential truth of the description has been 
vouched for to the writer of these words by old people who knew 
the conditions through their own experience. It is of course not 
intended to imply that success did not attend some individuals and 
families who made the journey from Europe at their own risk and 
settled apart from acquaintances or members of their own race; 
but success in such a case was comparatively rare. Nor were all 
speculative enterprises misleading and grounded on false pretenses. 
The plan to build a city at Milwaukee was formed during the 
speculation frenzy of 1835, but the location was good and the plan 
succeeded. In 1840 the population was 1,712; in 1844 it had 
grown to 7,000, and its growth continued. By 1855 there were 
20,000 inhabitants, about half of them Germans who at that time 
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occupied the lower, less healthful part of the city. A German and 
an American speculator founded in 1831, Highland, IIl., a town 
that prospered and numbered five hundred inhabitants ten years 
later. Similar instances might be multiplied. 

The safest method of settlement in the interior was by groups 
or companies.’ It was thus that the Germans and Norwegians 
usually made homes for themselves,* and their method accounts 
for the success that usually attended them. As a rule they got 
together in bands before embarking, and decided on the region to 
which they wished to go, basing their decision on the letters of 
friends already in America or on information furnished by the aid 
societies or state agents in the United States. Arrived in America, 
they waited long enough at one of the interior distributing centers 
enumerated above to complete their plans, and to send out trust- 
worthy and discreet men to examine different localities. The 
Germans usually bought land direct from the government because 
of the clearer title thus secured; and the land thus purchased for 
the group as a whole was distributed among the individual members 
of it according to their ability to pay. This practice allowed each 
man to get what he could most readily afford to take, and was 
peculiarly advantageous to those that were not prepared to pur- 
chase forty acres, the smallest tract the government would sell. 
A good example of such a settlement was that founded at West- 
phalia, Mich., in 1837. Another group of Germans settled thus in 
Washington County, Wis., in 1838, and yet another at Calumet in 
that state during the following year. A similar band of Norwegians 
settled on Muskego Lake in Wisconsin in 1839; and though they 
were desperately poor, they prospered. Their number had 
increased to five hundred by 1843.5 Other Norwegian settlements 
soon followed. The Norwegians founded Kuskanong in 1842, and 
in two years no less than two thousand of them were living in that 
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INDUSTRIAL INFLUENCE OF LEAD IN MISSOURI 


In a paper referring to the mineral wealth of Wisconsin Dr. O. 
G. Libby has shown that the lead and shot trade together attracted 
capital to that state, helped to fill its southern counties with 
population, and gave an impulse to industrial life which has never 
since been lost.’ It might be observed in this connection that the 
lead resources of southern Missouri have produced here similar 
results, and, in the second place, that up to 1852 or 1853, when the 
building of railways caused a diversion eastward of a large part of 
the traffic, St. Louis received the principal commercial benefits of 
the lead business of the upper Mississippi region including southern 
Wisconsin and northwestern Illinois. 

The quest for furs was not the pioneer industry in Missouri as it 
was in other parts of the interior. The priority belongs to lead.? 
This was due in part to the mineral wealth of the territory, and in 
part to the enterprise of John Law, and to the requirements of the 
Company of the West which made the search for precious metals a 
matter of great importance. Thus the beginning of mining in 
Missouri antedated the founding of the first trading post by about 
forty years. While the site of St. Louis, settled in 1764, was chosen 
with reference to the needs of the fur trade, a number of factors 
combined to make this city one of the leading lead markets of the 
country. The concentration here of a large part of the western 
Indian trade was in itself one of the elements in the situation, for 
the trappers, who brought hither their furs, bought supplies, one of 
the most important of which was shot. While the bulk of the 
product of the upper Mississippi mines, for a number of years, had 
no other outlet than down river, it did not follow from this circum- 
stance that this traffic would seek St. Louis rather than other 
places, such as Alton, Ill., which at one time made a vigorous effort 
to get it, or Ste. Genevieve, Mo., which was already a place of 

t Wisconsin Historical Collection, XIII, 334. 

2 Western Journal and Civilian, III, 18; J. T. Scharf, History of St. Louis City and 
County, I, 308; II, 1249. 
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deposit before St. Louis became of any commercial importance. 
The determining factors were that the town which secured the lead 
business should be able to furnish not only provisions, and a variety 
of merchandise, but a considerable amount of capital. The last- 
named condition was especially necessary, because the miners and 
manufacturers were, as a rule, persons of small means and were, 
therefore, compelled to realize on their product as soon as possible 
to keep their works in operation. At the time the northern lead 
trade began to grow, no place on the river was so well able to satisfy 
the above conditions as St. Louis. 

In view of the early relative importance of this business, one 
writer has asserted that St. Louis almost owed its existence to lead.* 
Indeed, between the years 1790 and 1835, this element and furs 
generally constituted the principal exports, and up to about 1850 
the traffic in lead, taking into account receipts of metal and ship- 
ment of merchandise or money in payment for the same, formed a 
considerable part of the total value of the commerce of the city.? 
While in later years the lead trade declined in relative importance, 
the imports were valued often at several millions of dollars annually. 
The amount in 1910 was $9,165,000. This brief outline serves to 


convey some idea of the réle which lead has played in the prosperity 
of the region. In this paper an answer is sought to the question: 
‘What has been the contribution of this element as a resource and 
as an article of trade to the development of Missouri in population, 
trade, and maufacture ?” 


The inauguration of lead mining and smelting in Missouri, 
shortly after 1720, was a by-product of the quest for precious metals, 
and had its immediate origin in the activity of John Law and the 
organization of the Company of the West. Law saw a magnificent 
opportunity for speculation in the lands and supposed riches of the 
valley of the Mississippi, and turned his attention to this region 
upon the formation of the company in 1717.4 But he realized that 

tJ. T. Scharf, op. cit., I, 1249. 

2 Cf. infra. 


3 Annual Statement of Trade and Commerce of St. Louis, 1910 (Report of St. Louis 
Merchant’s Exchange), p. 239. 


4 Villiers du Terrage, Les Dernieres années de la Louisiane frangaise, p. 11. 
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an essential condition of success lay in the expectation that the stock 
would yield a tangible return. The pledge of the lands of Louisiana, 
moreover, aS a guaranty for stock, availed very little, since the 
lands were scarcely worth anything. Again, owing to the newness 
of the country, and to the smallness of the population, very little 
was to be hoped from agriculture or commerce. Nor were there 
any wealthy communities to plunder; there was no possibility of 
repeating the exploits of Cortez in Mexico, or of Pizarro in Peru. 
The most solid hope of success lay in the immediate discovery of new 
sources of precious metals. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the physical aspects of upper 
Louisiana contributed very materially to the feeling of confidence 
which men felt in the region. The appearances were “in general 
such as to flatter the most sanguine expectations of mineral wealth, 
and the further the country became known the more interesting was 
found to be its mineralogical character. To men whose precon- 
ceived idea of the country was already high, such appearances must 
have had the most inspiring effect.”? Discoveries of lead, copper, 
and iron were reported; even gold and silver were said to have 
been found. In this connection, the regions about the Red River, 
the Arkansas, the La Platte, and the Meramec were especially 
mentioned. Judging from what was found, men were ready to 
conclude that the country contained inexhaustible stores of 
wealth Thus the accounts which began to reach France 
about 1715 excited the greatest interest, and paved the way for 
the reception of still greater reports. When the mineralogist 
De Lochon, in 1719, sent home lead ore which he had obtained on 
the Meramec, a westward tributary of the Mississippi, extending into 
the Missouri territory, it seemed that the greatest expectations of 
mineral wealth were about to be realized. It was asserted that the 
ore contained upward of 12 per cent of silver, which was a higher 

1 A, Franz, Die Kolonisation des Mississippitales, etc., p. 145. 

2H. R. Schoolcraft, A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri (1819), p. 10. 

3 A. Franz, op. cit., p. 146. 

4In his letters to the Duchess Lesdiguieres, Charlevoix said that De Lochon 
“took up a pretty large quantity of mineral which it took him four days to smelt, and 


produced, as they say, two drachms of silver, but some persons suspect that he put 
in the silver.” Cf. ed. 1763, p. 292. 
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percentage than was contained in the product of the mines of 
Mexico. This alleged discovery contributed more than any other 
event to the rapid expansion of the Mississippi Bubble. “One can 
suspicion with reason,” said Vallette-Laudun, writing in 1720, 
“that it was from this source that the stock and the bills of the 
bank have derived all their virtue.”* In France, Law and his 
associates did not wait to verify De Lochon’s assay, but forthwith 
spread the wildest stories about the riches of Louisiana. On one 
occasion, it was gravely announced that an immense emerald had 
been found so large that it was not known how to transport it; at 
another time, that twelve thousand Indians were engaged in 
collecting cocoons of the silk worm.? Meanwhile, the soil of 
Louisiana was reported to equal in fertility the banks of the Nile, 
and the mountains to vie in wealth with those of Peru. A map was 
circulated upon which the country was represented to be “full of 
mines.” Owing to the fact that but few persons in France had 


visited the country, the probability that these reports would be 
denied was small; moreover, those who were able to give informa- 
tion preferred to keep silent to avoid the lot of Cadillac, who had 
been imprisoned for speaking disparagingly of the new country.‘ 


The outcome of an enterprise based on such gross exaggerations 
was “‘one of the most memorable disappointments recorded in the 
annals of commercial speculation.”’ Thousands of persons were 
ruined. Law at one time asserted that every person of means had 
a fortune invested in the speculator’s portfolios.® 

While the minerals of Missouri territory contained very little 
silver, they were rich in lead, and the miners very soon turned their 
attention to the extraction of that element. Success in this last- 
named industry was due to the co-operation of a number of factors. 
In the first place, the local demand of the fur-traders for shot gave 

* Journal, quoted in Franz, p. 146; cf. similar statements on map of 1763 reprinted 
in Winsor, p. 105; and in Bradbury’s account in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, V, 
p. 248. 

? Villiers du Terrage, p. 15; Franz, p. 148. 

3 Western Journal and Civilian, III, 18. 

4 Villiers du Terrage, p. 15. 

5 Schoolcraft, p. 10. 

6 Adolph Thiers, The Mississippi Bubble, p. 185. 
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some encouragement to industry. Again, the abundance of ore, 
its existence on or near the surface, and in a form which was 
easily workable, and the location of the mines near the Mississippi 
River, by means of which the surplus was easily transported to New 
Orleans, greatly facilitated exploitation of the resources. In part, 
success was due to the situation of the mine country of Missouri at 
no great distance from the French colonies which during the twenty 
years preceding had been founded in Illinois. Among the most 
important of these were Kaskaskia and Cahokia. The farmers of 
these and other villages produced large quantities of food; their 
mills were the best in Louisiana.t The miners were, therefore, 
assured a generous supply of food. The merchants of Kaskaskia 
probably took lead in exchange for provisions; at any rate the 
metal was at one time one of the important exports of that village 
and contributed very materially to its prosperity. 

Jn 1719, while Law’s projects were still enjoying great pros- 
perity, Philip Francis Renault, son of a well-known iron-founder of 
Consobre, in France, was appointed director general of the mining 
properties of the company in Illinois.? He left France the same 
year with about two hundred miners and artisans. Five hundred 
slaves were brought from San Domingo. The beginning of mining 
was t ierefore one of the incidents responsible for the introduction of 
Negr« slavery into upper Louisiana. Renault established himself 
at Fort Chartres, on the east side of the Mississippi, from whence he 
sent out exploring parties into Illinois and Missouri. The first 
mining was probably done at Mine La Motte, in Missouri, where the 
output, considering the early stages of the industry, was consider- 
able. In 1741 the product was said to have amounted to 2,500 
pigs, and in the following year to 2,228.4 Renault continued his 
operations until 1742, when he returned to France, taking with him 
the greater part of his miners. From this date to the period of 
Spanish occupation the deposits were worked principally for the 
supply of the fur-traders. 

* Captain Philip Pittman, Present State of the European Settlements, etc. (ed. 1906), 
pp. 85, 91, 92. 

2 Schoolcraft, p. 15. 

3N. D. Harris, History of Negro Servitude in Illinois, p. 2. 

4 Geological Survey of Missouri (1873, 1874), p. 676. 
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The discovery of the deposits in Washington County, known as 
Mine a Burton, about the year 1763, led to renewed activity in the 
mine country. Work was apparently started at once, and the 
prospects were such as to draw the majority of the miners to this 
vicinity." In the meantime, several events transpired in the region 
east of the Mississippi River which greatly augmented the popula- 
tion of Missouri. The war in America between England and 
France came to an end in 1763. The treaty of peace provided 
among other things for the cession of the territory east of the 
Mississippi River to Great Britain. This provision, however, was 
a severe blow to the loyal French, many of whom moved to Ste. 
Genevieve, or to St. Louis, or even to the mine country.? Again, 
the great flood of the Mississippi in 1785, which destroyed a vast 
amount of property in the bottom lands of Illinois, drove many 
setilers to Missouri. Finally, it was also probable that the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which prohibited slavery in the Northwest Territory 
sent still more emigrants to the west side of the river. To many of 
the newcomers the lead deposits offered an opportunity for enter- 
prise; the emigrants were not, to be sure, professional miners; as a 
rule they were farmers; but during a portion of the year they were 
accustomed to work the mineral, the presence of which was justly 
regarded as a valuable source of wealth. 

Reviewing the industrial history of Missouri to the year 1800, it 
appears that the lead resources were one of the principal forces 
promoting growth and prosperity. The Mississippi scheme 
resulted in planting in this region a population of between five 
hundred and a thousand. The early exploration of the country by 
Renault and his men paved the way for settlement after the cession 
of the region east of the Mississippi to Great Britain. As soon as 
capital and enterprise began to appear, the lead deposits were 
among the first resources to receive attention. A number of villages 
grew up in the mine country due to the presence of the mineral. 
Among these were Mine La Motte, in the present Madison County, 

* Missouri Geological Survey (1894), VI, 270. 

?Firmin A. Rozier, Address at the One-Hundred-and-Fiftieth Celebration of the 
Founding of Ste. Genevieve, p. 5. 

3 L. C. Beck, Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri, p. 252. 
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and Mine Renault, in Washington County. Mine 4 Burton—later 
Potosi—dated from about 1763.’ The old town of Ste. Genevieve, 
no doubt, owed its existence to the lead trade. During the first 
years of mining, the product was conveyed to Fort Chartres; this 
was inconvenient, since that village was on the east side of the 
Mississippi River, and at some distance north of the direct line of 
communication between Kaskaskia and the settlements in Missouri. 
A place of deposit was needed west of the river where metal not 
destined for local manufacture into shot could be stored until it 
was to be shipped to New Orleans. This was probably the principal 
condition which determined the site of the old village of Ste. 
Genevieve. In part, the town was called into existence to serve as 
a small entrepét between the settlements on the east and west sides 
of the river. In this connection, Firmin A. Rozier, the historian of 
Ste. Genevieve, said: “‘ Renault’s only success was in the smelting of 
lead, which was conveyed to Fort Chartres on pack horses until 1735; 
after this, the depot of minerals was made at ‘le vieux village de 
Sainte Genevieve.’’? Tradition places the founding of the town 
about the year above named.’ The old village was abandoned in 
1785 because of the great flood of the Mississippi, and settlement 
was made on higher land several miles north. The place thus 
settled was for many years one of the principal trading points in the 
upper Mississippi valley. Its merchants imported goods directly 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore. In the early years of St. Louis, 
while the men of enterprise were still principally engaged in the fur 
trade, purchases were often made at Ste. Genevieve. A consider- 
able portion of the business formerly carried on at Kaskaskia was 
transferred to this place. But the principal exports continued to be 
lead and furs, or other goods connected with this trade. Indeed, 
Ste. Genevieve continued to be one of the important places of 

* Geological Survey (1894), VI, 270; R. A. Campbell, Gazetteer of Missouri, pp. 
339, 634; Thwaites, XV, 175, note. 

2 Rozier, op. cit. 

3 A relic of a chimney found in 1881 bears the date 1732; cf. Thwaites, IV, 266, 
note. The Nuremburg map of 1756, however, which shows the western settlements in 
much detail, does not indicate the town. Cf. Gist’s Journal (ed. Darlington), pp. 
136, 137. 

4 Rozier, op. cit. 
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deposit for the metal produced in southeast Missouri until about 
1857, when the building of the Iron Mountain Railroad transferred 
the bulk of the trade to St. Louis. The population of the town in 
1799 was about 945, and in 1804 about 1,300." 

The total amount of lead ore mined in Missouri during the years 
1720 to 1790 has been estimated at 36,000 tons, valued at 
$1,440,000; from this were produced about 18,000 tons of metal 
valued at $1,800,000. The output of metallic lead for the year 
1799 was estimated at 1,340 hundredweight.s The value of the 
shot manufactured during the years above named and supplied to 
the traders must have been large. When we consider the smallness 
of the population, and the primitive methods employed for the 
extraction of the metal, the quantity of product named above seems 
to indicate that an important part of the industrial activity of the 
people was connected with the lead business. 


The period comprising the next thirty years (1800-1830) was one 
of rather slow but substantial growth. The influence of the mineral 
wealth, however, was notable, and the towns which engaged in the 
lead business were among the most prosperous in the state. There 
was much activity in exploring for new deposits; new settlements 
were made, and the manufacture of lead on an important scale 
was begun. 

One of the notable events of the period was the arrival of Moses 
Austin from Virginia. His enterprise marked an era in the lead 
industry. He sunk the first regular shaft into a mine; he intro- 
duced the reverberatory furnace, and subsequently erected a shot- 
tower and began the manufacture of bar and sheet lead.* It was 
due largely to his effort that Herculaneum was founded. In 1797, 
according to Schoolcraft, Austin made a trip to Mine 4 Burton and 
obtained a grant of one league square from the Spanish government 
upon the condition of making some of the improvements above 
named. Schoolcraft asserts that the arsenals of that power at New 

* Rozier, p. 6. 

2 Missouri Geological Survey (1894), VII, 540. 

3 Charles Gayarre, Louisiana under Spanish Domination, p. 406. 

4 Schoolcraft, p. 19. 
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Orleans and Havana drew a considerable part of their supplies from 
Missouri." 

As above indicated, Herculaneum, on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River, about thirty miles below St. Louis, was founded 
during this period. It owed its origin and subsequent prosperity to 
the lead trade, and its decline after 1825 was due to the removal of 
this business to other shipping points nearer the mineral region.” 
“ After the transfer of the country [west of the Mississippi River] to 
the United States,” said Frederic L. Billon, ‘‘and the extensive 
development of lead mineral throughout all this region back from 
the river, two enterprising Americans, Colonel Samuel Hammond, 
Sr., of St. Louis, and Moses Austin of Ste. Genevieve, perceiving 
the advantages of this point for an extensive lead business from its 
nearer proximity to the mines than Ste. Genevieve, then the only 
point of shipment on the river, purchased from one Judathan 
Kendall, on January 9, 1809, a tract of four hundred arpents at the 
mouth of Joachim Creek and immediately laid off their plat of the 
town.” Other physical features materially aided the industrial 
development of the place. The location, for example, provided a 
good landing for boats, while Joachim Creek afforded an excellent 
harbor. Moreover, the perpendicular cliffs, rising some two 
hundred feet from the water’s edge, formed a natural elevation from 
which the shot-makers could drop the molten metal, thus sparing 
the capital involved in the erection of towers. The bluffs at other 
places along the Mississippi in Missouri served a similar purpose.s 
In 1809, an establishment was erected in the vicinity of the town for 
the manufacture of shot. Subsequently, others were erected in the 
neighborhood.® The energy with which capital turned to this form 
of production at this early date is remarkable when it is noted with 
what great reluctance men of means in Missouri gave attention to 

* Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

J. T. Scharf, II, 1867. 4L. C. Beck, p. 284. 

5 An advertisement in the Jilinois Intelligencer (Vandalia), April 24, 1830, offers 
this as an inducement for the investment of capital in the lead business. The cost of 


an establishment was estimated at $1,500. Cf., also, F. L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 
II, 115; T. Flint, History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley (1832), I, 308. 


§ Schoolcraft, p. 46. 
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manufactures.* The imperfect returns of the Census of 1821 give 
the value of dutiable articles produced in Missouri as $160,419.” 
While the true value undoubtedly exceeded this amount, the per- 
centage of the manufactures of lead in the total was large. The 
amount of shot exported from Herculaneum alone during the 
eighteen months ending with June, 1818, was 668,350 pounds, 
valued at $46,784, and the exports of pig and bar lead during the 
same period were valued at $126,294.3 

Until 1825, Herculaneum shared about equally with Ste. 
Genevieve the lead trade of southeast Missouri. About that year, 
however, the first-named town began to lose its importance, and 
Selma and Rush Tower, which were nearer the mineral region, began 
to come to the front. In the meantime, several of the lead towns 
founded during the former period continued to flourish. The 
element was still one of the principal sources of the prosperity of 
Ste. Genevieve. About 1812, H. M. Brackenridge asserted that 
although “the principal employment of the inhabitants is agricul- 
ture, the greater part are, also, more or less engaged in the lead 
business. This is a career of industry which is open to all, and the 
young in setting out to do something for themselves usually make 
their first essay in this business.”* The total estimated output from 
Missouri for the years 1800 to 1829 was 73,000 tons of mineral 
valued at $2,920,000; from this was produced 44,400 tons of metal 
valued at $4,188,000.5 The amount of shot manufactured during 
the period probably approximated an annual average of $50,000. 
About 1819, Schoolcraft estimated that upward of 1,130 persons, 
including miners, blacksmiths, etc., were engaged in the business for 
at least a portion of the year.® 


The principal event of the years 1830-60 was the development of 
the mineral regions in northwestern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. 

1Cf. “Report of the Select Committee on Manufactures and Corporations.” 
Appendix, Senate Journal, Fifteenth General Assembly of Missouri, p. 193; Report St. 
Louis Chamber of C ce (1852), pp. 34, 35- 

2 Niles’ Register, XXVI, 51. 

3 Schoolcraft, p. 47. 





4 Views of Louisiana (1814), pp. 126, 127. 
5 Missouri Geological Survey (1894), VII, 540. 6 Schoolcraft, p. 128. 
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From the point of view of the industrial development of Missouri, 
this feature is important because of the great stimulus the northern 
trade gave to the commercial growth of St. Louis. While mining 
in Missouri continued to prosper, the annual output was at times 
scarcely more than one-fourth that of the upper Mississippi region." 
The product from southeast Missouri continued to be exported from 
Ste. Genevieve, Selma, Plattin, and Rush Tower, although a por- 
tion of this lead was shipped on commission for merchants of St. 
Louis. The total amount exported from these places during the 
years 1824-54 was about 106,193,000 pounds.* 

That the metal trade of the upper Mississippi came to St. Louis 
rather than to other places on the river was due to the unrivaled 
position of that city, and to conditions which resulted from this 
situation. Ste. Genevieve seemed to have a prior claim upon the 
trade, since it was a thriving commercial town, and was already a 
place of deposit for much of the product of Missouri. Moreover, 
Alton sought to attract the business. In this effort she was assisted 
by the liberal policy of the legislature. Her merchants, moreover, 
were granted liberal loans by the state bank. But St. Louis 
possessed the greater advantages. Centrally located on the great 
interior system of waterways, with the Missouri, the Illinois, and 
the Ohio focusing traffic upon it, a bulk-breaking point as between 
the upper and the lower Mississippi, the nearest place of supply 
for the frontier army posts, convenient, also, for the traders operat- 
ing in the Northwest, and for expeditions destined for Santa Fe, no 
other place on the river could compare with it. Moreover, many of 
the steamboats were owned by St. Louis merchants and were 
employed for the express purpose of bringing trade to the city. 
Owing to the advantages just named, an active, wealthy body of 

* Proceedings of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce in Relation to the Improvement 
of the Navigation of the Mississippi (1842), p. 15. 

2 A. Litton, “Preliminary Report,” in First and Second Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey of Missouri, p. 65. 


3 Alton Telegraph, May 9, 1838; April 27, 1836. The Telegraph of December 28, 
1836, said: “She [Alton] has the entire good will of the state government whose 
legislation toward her has recently been of the most liberal character. Various 
motives prompt this—perhaps the question of slavery is not without its influence in 
the states thus favoring a commercial emporium of its own in preference to St. Louis.” 
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merchants had appeared here; they possessed the capital to handle 
the lead trade, and their co-operation was eagerly sought by the 
lead-makers up-river. 

For years before St. Louis was founded, the Indians, instructed 
by the French in the use of fire-arms, began to look upon lead as a 
valuable substance.* In passing, this circumstance affords another 
illustration of the intimate connection between the growth of the 
fur trade and the development of the lead resources.? Subsequently 
the pursuit of mining and smelting was destined to transform the 
industrial interests of certain tribes inhabiting the mineral region. 
Possibly as early as 1690,3 the Red men began to give attention to 
the extraction of lead, but for many years the amount produced was 
scarcely more than sufficient for the supply of the trappers. During 
the first decade of the nineteenth century, however, large quantities 
were manufactured. About 1809, Bradbury asserted that “‘as the 
game on the lands which they [the Indians] claim is nearly destroyed 
they have, therefore, been compelled to commence the business of 
mining.”* Writing the following year, Nicholas Boilvin, United 
States agent to the Winnebagoes, stated that the Sacs and Foxes 
had mostly abandoned the chase, and were devoting their attention 
to the production of lead. About 400,000 pounds were produced 
in that year.’ Before this date, however, the Indians had taken 
small quantities of metal in their canoes to Portage des Sioux and 
to St. Louis for the purpose of barter, and Julien Dubuque, who, in 
1788, established himself among the Indians in the vicinity of the 
present city which bears his name, sent lead and furs to St. Louis, 
making two trips a year in a pirogue.® 

Prior to 1815, however, commerce between the upper Mississippi 
and the towns below met with much resistance because of the 
opposition of the English traders. The Canadians incited the 
Indians against the Americans partly to monopolize their trade, and 
partly to secure their friendship in case of a war between the 
United States and Great Britain. The presence of the mineral 

t Wisconsin Historical Collection, XIII, 271. 2 Cf. supra. 

3 Wisconsin Historical Collection, XIII, 271. 

4 Thwaites, op. cit., V, 252, note. 

5 Wisconsin Historical Collection, X1, 251, 252. 

6 Expedition of Z. M. Pike (ed. 1895), I, 226. 
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resources, however, suggested a way to eliminate this influence. 
Boilvin maintained that by the adoption of a simple measure the 
federal government could turn the course of the Indian trade. In 
short, he proposed that the Red men should be encouraged to 
manufacture lead. This object, he asserted, would be easy to 
accomplish, ‘especially as the profits of this manufacture are much 
greater and less precarious than the laborious pursuit of peltries— 
as soon as the Indians in general turn their attention to lead, the 
Canadian traders will wholly abandon the country, as they have no 
use for that article, at least in the way of commerce.’ 

The War of 1812, which finally eliminated the English influence, 
marked the beginning of a new era in the commercial history of St. 
Louis. ‘After the peace of 1815, and all was settled down in quiet 
in the Northwest, the channel of the Indian trade was completely 
changed from Mackinaw, where it has so long centered, to St. 
Louis, as it was found far more accessible, and by this time there 
were several heavy establishments of merchandise selected with 
special reference to this trade.”* To furs and peltries was added 
lead in ever-increasing quantities. From this date for the next 
forty years, the trade in this metal was one of the largest elements 
in the commercial upbuilding of the city. The mere value of the 
lead imported, however, was only one element in the subsequent 
commercial expansion. Arriving at St. Louis, the metal again 
formed the basis for much trade with the cities on the Ohio River, 
and with New Orleans. As a raw material it entered into local 
manufactures. Moreover, in order to satisfy the demands of the 
up-river trade, the merchants of St. Louis found it necessary to 
increase their stock. Boat lines were established to communicate 
with the mineral region, and the eagerness to retain the northern 
commerce against the competing influences attracting it directly 
eastward forced the St. Louis interests to urge repeatedly the 
improvement of the upper Mississippi River.2 The combined 

* Wisconsin Historical Collection, X1, 252. 

2 Wisconsin Historical Collection, I1, 229. 

3 Cf. Report St. Louis Chamber of Commerce on the Improvement of the Navigation 
of the Mississippi River (1842); Commerce and Navigation of the Valley of the Mississippi 
(report prepared for the St. Louis members of the Chicago River and Harbor Conven- 
tion, 1847); St. Louis Republican, May 31, 1847; June 16, 1847; July 9, 1847. 
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effect, therefore, of these elements was to give a great stimulus to 
growth and improvement. 

At the close of the War of 1812, the merchants of St. Louis 
quickly realized the value of the lead business and made an effort 
to secure it. As early as 1816, Colonel John Shaw, who at one time 
operated a boat between this city and the mineral region, had 
orders to bring down lead in payment for goods. Shaw stated 
that on one trip, about 1815, he carried away seventy tons of metal 
and left much at the mines. Subsequently, the traders transported 
their own lead, making purchases at St. Louis. ' 

The development by American enterprise of the mineral region 
in the vicinity of Galena, Ill., opened a new source of trade for the 
merchants of St. Louis; forthwith the quantity of lead entering into 
the commerce of the city greatly increased. A new element in this 
trade was the demand for provisions. Partly because of the 
rapidity of settlement, and partly because the emigration consisted 
chiefly of persons interested in the lead business, the surrounding 
country was for a number of years unable to provide the food supply, 
a portion of which was brought up from St. Louis. 

Some idea of the extent of this new market, and of the new 
working force which had been suddenly introduced into this region, 
may be gleaned from a study of the growth of population. From 
less than 100 in 1823, the number increased to about 400 in 1826, 
and to about 1,600 in 1827.2, On March 15 of that year, the 
Missouri Republican said: ‘The emigration this spring to the 
United States’ lead mines on the upper Mississippi is immense. 
One steamboat, intended as a regular trader, has already left here 
for the above place, and three others are advertised to depart soon. 
We have heard that the accession of diggers and others will amount 
to several thousand.” For the year 1828 the population at Galena 
and in the vicinity was estimated at from 7,000 to 10,000.35 Galena 
shortly became the shipping point for the bulk of the lead pro- 


* Wisconsin Historical Collection, I1, 229. 


2 Illinois Intelligencer, September 30, 1826; March 15, 1828; Niles’ Register, 
XLI, 340; Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, XVI, 181; Wisconsin Historical Collection, 
II, 329; VIII, 251. 


3 Thomas Ford, History of Illinois, p. 68. 
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duced in the upper Mississippi region. About 1829, Caleb Atwater 
suggested the importance of the metal traffic when he said: “The 
trade in lead (centering at St. Louis) manufactured either in 
Missouri or in the mineral region of the upper Mississippi has been 
a great business.’”* In 1835, six or eight steamboats were regularly 
engaged in the trade, and in 1842 it was reported that the lead 
traffic “‘now gives employment to hundreds of keel and flat boats 
from Galena to St. Louis.” During ten months of the year just 
named, the arrivals of steamboats at Galena from St. Louis num- 
bered 195, and of keel boats towed by steamers, 160.3 

The absence of data covering the years before 1822 makes it 
impossible to estimate the value of lead in the total commerce of St. 
Louis; one may infer, however, from the former indications, that it 
was considerable. About 1829, Atwater estimated the total com- 
merce of the city roughly at $10,000,000.4 In this year 13,300,000 
pounds of lead were exported from Galena, valued in the St. Louis 
market at about $500,000.5 Since goods were sent up-river in pay- 
ment, the total business between the two places directly connected 
with the metal was about one million dollars. The southern trade 
of St. Louis, based upon lead, once more taking into account exports 
of metal and imports of goods, was approximately a million dollars.® 
On this basis, the total value of the business of St. Louis directly 
connected with the lead trade amounted to about two million 
dollars, or one-fifth the total estimated value of the commerce in 
1829. 

A reference to the exports of lead from Galena during the years 
1822-51 gives another indication of the great relative importance of 
the lead trade to St. Louis. During this period about 697,166,000 
pounds were shipped from Galena.’? At St. Louis prices this was 

t “Remarks on a Tour to Prairie du Chien” (in writings of Atwater), p. 221. 

2 Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, VIII, 385; Wisconsin Historical Collection, XV, 280. 

3 Review of the Commerce of St. Louis for 1849, p. 10. 

4 Writings, op. cit., p. 221. 

5 Cf. Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, XL, 244. 

6 Very little lead was consumed in the manufactures of St. Louis at this time. 


7 Figures compiled from various sources; cf. Report St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
1852, pp. 21, 22; Review of the Commerce of St. Louis for 1849, p. 31; Hunt’ sMerchant’s 
Magazine, XL, 344; Timothy Pitkin, Statistical Review, etc., p. 505. 
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valued at about $30,000,000. Estimated according to the method 
indicated above for the year 1829, the total up-river commerce 
connected with lead amounted to about $60,000,000, and the down- 
river trade centering at St. Louis at about $50,000,000,’ making a 
grand total of $110,000,000 for the years above named, or an annual 
average of about $3,600,000. This was about one-tenth the 
estimated value of the imports and exports of St. Louis in 1841,” 
and about one-twentieth in 1847.3 The value of lead in the trade of 
other western and southern cities was insignificant compared with 
its importance to St. Louis. It formed less than one-fortieth of the 
commerce of New Orleans with the interior in 1841, and less than 
one-hundredth in 1851-52; and bore even a smaller relation to the 
total business of Cincinnati.‘ 


The lead trade between St. Louis and the upper Mississippi 
reached its maximum about the year 1848. The principal cause 
involved in the decline was the difficulty of transportation on the 
upper river, and the opening of shorter outlets to the east.5 The 
prospective loss of this business had been a matter of great concern 
to the merchants of St. Louis. As early as 1826, a person of this 


city urged the use of the money derived from the sale of the mineral 
lands for the improvement of the rivers. In 1848 the plea was 
advanced that 


St. Louis, despite her advantages, may yet fall behind other western cities— 
the improvement of the upper Mississippi rapids we look upon as a work of 
vital importance to our citizens. The difficulty, particularly at low stages of 
navigation, in crossing these barriers, and the consequent high rates of trans- 
portation, greatly retards our trade with the rich country bordering on this 
stream, and if some means is not adopted to obviate this difficulty before the 
completion of the Chicago & Galena Railroad, the direction of our trade will be 

* Allowance is made for local manufacture of shot and white-lead. 

2 Proceedings of the St. Louis Chamber of C ce in Relation to the Improvement 
of the Mississippi River (1842), p. 25. 

3 Commerce and Navigation of the Valley of the Mississippi (St. Louis report, 
1847). 

4 Western Journal, IX, 48, 49; V, 51; ‘Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, XLII, 60. 

5 This matter has been thoroughly discussed by Dr. Libby in Wisconsin Historical 
Collection, XIII. 

6 Illinois Intelligencer, September 30, 1826. 
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influenced in favor of the former place. The importance of the lead trade to 
St. Louis is too well known to require comment, but the loss of this trade is 
not all that we will be forced to sustain. 

The diversion of a large part of the lead business after the com- 
pletion of the railway above named was inevitable, and no river 
improvement could have maintained it in the old channel. St. 
Louis, however, was able to retain a portion of the trade. The 
former advantages of manufacturing the products of lead at a 
primary market had called into existence establishments for the 
production of white-lead, bar, and shot; the demand of these 
establishments continued to attract a portion of the northern lead. 
St. Louis, moreover, was the distributing point of a large area in 
which lead in its various forms was needed. The decline of the 
northern trade after 1850, however, was marked. From 575,900 
pigs in 1850, the receipts fell to 306,300 in 1855, and to 162,500 
in 1857.7 

While this was a great loss, the old trade had conferred benefits 
which were permanent. It had increased the wealth of the mer- 
chants, stimulated manufactures, invited population, increased the 
carrying trade of the local boat-owners, and in a general way 
enlivened industry. The contribution of lead, therefore, to the 
commercial growth of the city was very great. Moreover, the 
decline in the lead market of St. Louis was only temporary. The 
development of the resources of southwest Missouri, and the revival 
of interest in mining in the southeastern part of the state, restored 
the city to its former position as a lead market. This is indicated 
by the fact that during the years 1862-82 the receipts amounted to 
735,000,000 pounds,” valued at about $22,000,000, and during the 
years 1883-1910, to about 3,825,000,000 pounds,? valued at 
$120,000,000. While the lead business declined in relative impor- 
tance, owing to the expansion of the commerce of the city in other 
directions, the metal has constituted an ever-increasing source of 
wealth. 


’ Fifth Annual Report of the St. Louis Board of Trade, p. 24. 


2 J. T. Schaft, op. cit., I, 1,253; Geological Survey of Missouri, Industrial Report on 
Lead and Zinc (1877), p. 172. 


3 Annual Statement of Trade and Commerce of St. Louis, 1910, p. 230. 
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The mineral resources of southwest Missouri began to attract 
attention about 1850. Population and capital were drawn hither; 
a number of towns were founded; and lead became generally a 
vitalizing influence in the industrial growth of that section. Agri- 
culturalists felt the new stimulus in the sudden appearance of a 
large local demand for provisions, which, in the days before the 
building of railroads, afforded almost the only market for the surplus 
of the farms. 

The existence of lead in this region was known to the earliest 
settlers, but the extent of the deposits was not realized. The 
pioneer workers produced a small quantity of metal which they 
disposed of in the western towns.' Occasionally an enterprising 
storekeeper operated a smelter and sent the product to St. Louis to 
exchange for merchandise.? But the great difficulty in getting lead 
to market retarded development. Before railways were built in 
the southwest corner of the state, the product was sometimes hauled 
to Linn Creek on the Osage River, or to Boonville on the Missouri, 
whence it was brought to St. Louis; or it was hauled to Grand 
River and floated to Fort Smith, whence it was shipped to New 
Orleans. The first two routes named, however, enjoyed the 
preference, owing to the fact that shipment by Grand River involved 
a haul through the Indian country, and owing, also, to the great 
difficulty in getting lumber for flatboats. Grand River, moreover, 
was navigable for only a few months in the year. From the first, 
therefore, St. Louis received the principal benefits of this trade, 
and as had formerly been the case with the development of the 
region about Galena, a new market was opened for the St. Louis 
merchants. 

The notable event prior to the Civil War was the rise of Granby 
in Newton County. An excavation had been made about one mile 
from the place in 1850. Soon after, a great number of shallow 
diggings were made in the vicinity. In many instances these met 
with success.4 The great interest aroused by subsequent discov- 

* Conrad, op. cit., VI, 554. 

2M. G. McGregor, Biographical Record of Jasper County, p. 31. 

3 Western Journal, XIII, 121; McGregor, op. cit., p. 27. 

4 Report of the Geological Survey of Missouri (1873, 1874), p. 488. 
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eries attracted a large population to the neighborhood. “In the 
fall of 1854 there was not a cabin on the site where Granby now 
(1858) stands—and only one shaft had been sunk into the soil of 
the rich mineral region which is now penetrated by thousands.”* 
In 1858 a population estimated at six or seven thousand had been 
attracted to the neighborhood of the town.? Before the war 
upward of 35,000,000 pounds of metal had been produced from the 
Granby section. Some prospecting, meanwhile, had been done in 
other counties. 

The lead business suffered severely during the war. After the 
restoration of peace, mining operations were gradually resumed. 
Southwest Missouri, however, still labored under the old handicaps 
concerning transportation. It was not until the years 1870-75, 
when the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad—now the St. Louis & San 
Francisco—was brought into this section, that an adequate outlet 
was obtained. This event in itself gave great encouragement to 
enterprise. Meanwhile, prospecting in the southern part of Jasper 
County revealed the marvelous wealth of her deposits. Before this 
time, this section had been a sparsely settled farming area. It now 
began to manifest all the life of a new mining community. Joplin 
sprang into existence and forthwith became a prosperous town; its 
rise was even more sudden than that of Granby. “In 1870, not a 
single house was on the place where two years afterward a flourish- 
ing town stood, which has grown to a city of 5,000 inhabitants.’’ 
About 1875, Webb City and Carterville came into existence as a 
result of the exploitation of the minerals of the vicinity. 

In the subsequent growth it is impossible to separate the 
influence of lead from that of zinc; the two metals occur together. 
In recent years, however, zinc has been produced in the larger 
quantities. Aside from the places already named, Oronogo owed its 
existence to lead, and various other towns in southwest Missouri are 
more or less interested in the lead business. Joplin became a city 
of 7,038 in 1880, of 9,943 in 1890, and of 26,023 in 1900. The 

Geological Report of the Country along the Line of the Southwest Branch of the 
Pacific Railroad (Swallows, 1858), p. 36. 

2 History of Newton, Lawrence, etc., Counties, p. 364. 

3 Geological Survey of Missouri (1873, 1874), p. 489. 
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population of Webb City in the last-named year was 9,201; of 
Carterville, 4,445, and of Oronogo, 2,073.7 During the decade 
1890-1900 the mining counties increased in population at a more 
rapid rate than the state as a whole. For Jasper the rate was 66.4 
per cent; for Newton, 22.1 per cent; and for St. Frangois, 38.6 per 
cent. The rate for the state as a whole was 16 per cent.? The 
stimulating effect of lead resources has been felt in a similar way in 
other localities. In 1870, nine counties reported the production of 
lead; in 1880, fourteen counties. In 1900, twenty-one counties 
reported the production of lead and zinc. Some idea of the wealth 
of the state derived from the lead resources in recent years may be 
gleaned from the fact that during the years 1860 to 1893 the amount 
of mineral taken from the earth amounted to about 804,600 tons, 
valued at $36,938,000. From this was produced about 563,000 
tons of metal valued at $55,763,000.4 During the years 1895-1910 
upward of 1,762,000 tons of mineral were mined, valued at about 
$88 ,266,000.5 

An abundance of raw material has always given the manufac- 
turers of lead in Missouri special advantages. The earliest form of 
this industry was the production of shot. In recent years the 
principal output has been white-lead. Up to about 1850, when the 
capitalists of the state began to give attention to general manu- 
factures, the relative importance of the products of lead was main- 
tained. According to the Census of 1840, about one-twelfth of the 
capital invested in manufactures was engaged in the lead business. 
In Illinois, which was also a large producer of lead, only one twenty- 
seventh of the capital was so employed.® This high relative impor- 
tance held true for St. Louis also. Of the $15,400,340 reported by 
the Census of 1850 as the product of manufactures, $1,050,000 

* Twelfth Census U.S. Population, I, Pt. i, pp. 460, 461. 

2 Ibid., Pt. 1, pp. xlvii, xlviii. 

3 Annual Statement of the Trade and Commerce of St. Louis, 1900, p. 81; Geological 
Survey of Missouri (1894), VI, 293, 298. 

4 Missouri Geological Survey (1894), VII, 549. ; 

5 Figures compiled principally from the annual reports of the St. Louis Merchant’s 
Exchange, 1895-1910; and the Mine Inspector’s reports of Missouri. 

6 Compendium of the Enumeration of Inhabitants and Statistics of the United States 
(1840), pp. 294, 306, 361. 
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covered the products of lead, namely, shot valued at $375,000, 
white-lead and oil at $600,000, and pipe and sheet lead at $75,000." 
While the lead products have declined in relative importance since 
1850, the output has always been large. Upward of one-third the 
receipts in St. Louis for the years 1883-1910 were consumed in the 
local establishments; and during the years 1899-1910, the average 
annual shipments of white lead amounted to 62,000,000 pounds.? 
The greater portion of the manufacture of the products of lead in 
Missouri is carried on in St. Louis. From the foregoing account, 
it is evident that the stimulating effect of lead resources in Mis- 
souri has not been confined to mining and commercial industries 
but has extended to manufactures as well. 


Scarcely anything need be added to indicate the contribution 
which the lead resources have made to the industrial growth of 
Missouri. It was these resources which first attracted population 
and capital to the state, and during the one hundred and ninety 
years following they have continued to exert an influence in the 
same direction. Towns have been founded under this stimulus. 
Some of these at the present day owe a large part of their prosperity 
to the lead business. The demands of the mining population for 
food has brought prosperity to the farmers in a number of sections. 
This was particularly true before the building of railways permitted 
the agriculturalists to seek a more distant market. Moreover, the 
hope of finding rich beds of ore has led the prospector over a large 
part of the southern portion of the state. This, also, has aided 
development. Finally, the commerce in lead centering at St. 
Louis has added many millions of dollars of trade to that city, and 
has incidentally promoted the expansion of trade in other directions. 
Taken in all its bearings, therefore, the presence of mineral lead has 
been one of the greatest forces in promoting the exploration and 
settlement of Missouri, and in assisting the growth of both its 


commerce and its manufactures. 


Isaac LIPPINCOTT 
SmitH ACADEMY 
St. Louts, Mo. 


t Western Journal, V, 263. 
* Annual Statement of Trade and Commerce of St. Louis, 1910, p. 239. 





TAX ADMINISTRATION IN NEW JERSEY 


The acknowledged importance of the subject of taxation, on 
account of the many respects in which it affects the economic 
and political life of the states and the nation has led, within recent 
years, to a noteworthy increase in the interest manifested in its 
various phases. With this increased interest has come also a more 
widespread realization of the need for reform, particularly in the 
tax systems of the states. Suggested projects for reform in this 
direction have, however, too often been based upon insufficient 
data and a too circumscribed view of the historical development 
of the subject. There is at the present time no up-to-date work 
which treats adequately the tax systems of the states from the 
historical and practical standpoints. The difficulty is that much 
of the material for the writing of such a work lies buried among 
the archives of the forty-odd commonwealths and will have to be 
unearthed, studied, and analyzed before such a work can be 
satisfactorily written. For some states this preliminary work has 
already been done. The present paper is a modest attempt to 
perform a similar service for a state whose tax system presents 
some features of more than ordinary interest. Moreover, a detailed 
study of the history of tax administration in New Jersey reveals 
certain general principles which apply, with some exceptions, to 
other states the roots of whose tax systems go back into the 
Colonial era. 

Considered both from the standpoint of the sources from which 
the state derives its income and from that of the administrative 
methods adopted for collecting its revenue, the history of tax 
administration in New Jersey falls roughly into three periods. 
The first period extends from the founding of the colony to the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, and is characterized by 
the almost universal use of specific property taxes. With regard 
to the machinery of collection during this period, very slight 
differentiation of method is discernible. The second period extends 
from the second to the eighth decade of the nineteenth century 
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and is noteworthy for the rapid rise of new and important forms 
of wealth. In an attempt to reach these new forms of wealth, the 
specific property tax is transformed into the general property tax, 
but the attempt fails because the same and existing machinery 
collection is utilized to perform new and essentially different 
functions. The third period covers the last thirty years and is 
marked by the abandonment of the direct property tax for general 
state purposes, by the increasing complexity of the new forms of 
wealth, and by the differentiation in the method of collection in 
order more effectually to reach the important classes of these new 
objects of taxation. 

The principal kinds of taxes resorted to at the earliest period 
of New Jersey’s history were direct taxes upon specified articles 
of property, and polls, together with an occasional occupation or 
business tax. From the first meeting of the General Assembly in 
1668 to the union of East and West Jersey in 1702, no settled 
policy was manifested in the administration and collection of these 
taxes. During this experimental stage it is possible to discern 
three distinct methods of collection which were adopted either 
separately or in combination. These were (a) requisitions upon 
towns, (b) utilization of existing functionaries, and (c) the direct 
and express creation of instrumentalities of collection. 

The first and most rudimentary method provided no special 
machinery for the collection of the tax. The total amount to be 
raised was apportioned among the half-dozen towns of which the 
colony was then composed and they were directed by law to pay 
their respective quotas to a person designated in the act to receive 
them.t The capital defect of this method was that it placed no 
direct pressure upon individual taxpayers but dealt with them only 
through the mediation of the towns; and no provision was made 
for compelling the towns to comply with the requirements of the 
act. The attempt to raise funds in this way probably proved 
ineffectual, for it was very quickly abandoned. 

The second method of tax collection adopted during this early 


* Thus, in 1668 it was enacted that £30 be raised for defraying the expenses of 
the provincial government. Each of the six towns was directed to pay £5 to Jacob 
Mollins of Elizabeth.—Leaming and Spicer, Grants and Concessions, p. 81. Cf. also 
John Whitehead, Judicial and Civil History of New Jersey, I, 119. 
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period consisted in the utilization of the existing machinery of 
local government, and there was thus no direct exercise of creative 
power by the legislature. The existing local officials selected were 
those already engaged chiefly in the discharge of police functions, 
such as the town constable, marshal, and justice of the peace. 
Thus, the town constable was authorized to collect taxes and to 
lay distraint upon the goods of delinquent taxpayers by virtue of 
a warrant issued by a justice of the peace of the same town. In 
case of the failure of the constable to perform this duty, the marshal 
was given power to seize his goods.’ These officials, with the 
exception of the appointed justices, were elected by the voters of 
the localities, and the reliance of the legislature was thus placed 
upon officers in no way responsible to itself. The control which 
the General Assembly exercised over them was so feeble that that 
body soon found itself “‘uncapable to settle and balance accounts 
with the county treasurer’ through the neglect of the local officers 
in performing the duties laid upon them by act of Assembly. 

In the matter of raising funds for purposes which we should 
now consider of general state interest but which were then con- 
sidered of merely local concern, the existing local machinery was 
utilized not only for the collection of taxes but also for the making 
of rates. This, it will be seen, was tantamount to a delegation of 
the taxing power. Thus for the purpose of raising funds with which 
to build highways, bridges, and jails and to pay the salaries of their 
representatives in the General Assembly, the inhabitants of the 
towns of East Jersey were authorized to choose men who, in con- 
junction with the justices of the peace at Quarter Sessions, were 
empowered to levy taxes for the above purposes.’ 

The third method of tax collection adopted during this early 
period consisted in the express and direct creation by the General 
Assembly of the instrumentalities to be used for that purpose. 
The full realization of this plan was not arrived at suddenly, but 

1N.J. Laws: acts of 1676, Leaming and Spicer, op. cit., pp. 119, 121. 

? Preamble to act of 1677, Leaming and Spicer, op. cit., p. 125. 

3N.J. Laws: acts of 1686, 1693, and 1698, Leaming and Spicer, op. cit., pp. 294, 
333, 372. In West Jersey the delegation to the localities of legislative power over 


taxation was carried to an even greater extent.—Acts of 1684 and 1693, Leaming 
and Spicer, op. cit., pp. 493, 521. 
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only by gradual and hesitating steps. The first financial officers 
appointed by the Assembly were not regular officers holding per- 
manent positions but were appointed temporarily to perform 
special functions in connection with a particular levy.t In 1675, 
however, the office of county treasurer was created.? This officer 
was allowed a percentage on his receipts and, significantly enough, 
was made responsible to the Assembly rather than to the governor.’ 
For the actual collection of taxes, however, the county treasurer 
was still dependent on the local officers before described. The 
proceeds of the levy were paid by the town constables directly 
to the county treasurer. The amount of supervision exercised 
by centrally appointed officers over the collection of taxes was 
increased, however, when in East Jersey the Assembly appointed 
commissioners and treasurers in each county. In the attempt 
to avoid some of the evils of self-assessment which had been the 
regular method in vogue, the county commissioners were given 
general authority to see that individual taxpayers were properly 
assessed. They were also empowered to issue warrants to the town 
constables to make distress upon the goods of delinquents. The 
county treasurers were to receive the rates directly from the tax- 
payers in each county. They were made accountable to the 
governor of the province for the proper discharge of their duties,5 
and were required to pay the proceeds of the tax to such persons 
as he should direct. Thus a group of centrally appointed officers 
was superimposed upon the local machinery of tax administration. 

In West Jersey this tendency toward centralization was carried 
still farther. At first, it is true, each town within the province 
was given power to levy taxes and to choose assessors and collectors, 
who were to pay the proceeds to the provincial treasurers. It 
appears, however, that this provision was ‘‘not at all in some places 


Thus, at the second session of the legislature of 1668, two persons (one a member 
of the Assembly) were directed to go to the towns that had not paid the amounts 
assessed on them at the previous session, for the purpose of collecting such arrears.— 
Whitehead, Judicial and Civil History of New Jersey, I, 124. 

2 Leaming and Spicer, op. cit., p. 103. 

3N.J. Laws: act of 1682, Leaming and Spicer, op. cit., p. 274. 

4 Ibid., act of 1688, Leaming and Spicer, p. 306. 5 Ibid. 

5 Tbid., act of 1684, Leaming and Spicer, p. 493; act of 1693, Leaming and Spicer, 
p. 521. 
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obeyed, and in others not prosecuted to effect, and that some refused 
to obey the justices’ warrants to choose assessors and collectors; 
while others, being chosen to those offices, refused to execute them, 
and some refused to pay what is their just due when lawfully 
demanded.”* Hence in 1701 the Assembly itself named and 
appointed the assessors and collectors of taxes in each township 
in the province.? In case any of the assessors or collectors failed 
to perform their duties under the act within the allotted time, the 
governor and council were empowered to remove them and appoint 
others in their places. This drastic measure, it will be seen, com- 
bined both legislative and administrative centralization to a con- 
siderable degree. Nevertheless, even here the machinery of local 
government was not entirely abandoned, for the assistance of the 
town constable was used in proceeding against delinquents. The 
proceeds of the tax were to be paid by the collectors in each town- 
ship directly to the provincial treasurer. 

The act of 1704, the first tax law passed by the General Assembly 
after the union of East and West Jersey, showed no breaking-away 
from the tendency toward legislative centralization exhibited during 
the separation. This act provided for levying a direct tax on 
specified articles of property, and also a tax on certain occupations. 
Two assessors and one collector in each of the nine counties were 
appointed and named in the act. In case any of them failed to 
perform the duties of their offices, the justices of the peace in each 
county were to appoint others in their places. The taxpayers, 
having been notified by the constables in each town of the amounts 
assessed upon them by the assessors, were to pay such sums directly 
to the collector of the county. In case any failed to pay, the town 
constable was authorized, by virtue of a warrant from a justice 
of the peace, to make distress upon the delinquent’s goods and to 
pay the proceeds of the tax sale to the county collector. The last- 
named officer, after deducting fees and costs, was required to pay 
his receipts to the receiver-general of the province. 


* Preamble to act of 1701, Leaming and Spicer, p. 581. 

2 Act of 1701, Leaming and Spicer, p. 581. 

3 Laws of N.J. General Assembly, 1704. Bradford’s edition of 1709. This act 
was disallowed by the crown, but not until after it had been carried into effect. See 
Tanner, The Province of New Jersey (Columbia University Studies), p. 503. 
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It will be noticed that, with the exception of the town con- 
stable, this act entirely dispensed with the machinery of local 
government in the collection of the tax. The same method was 
adopted in the acts passed in 1709 and in 1713 for the purpose of 
raising provincial levies. Although we find traces at an earlier 
date of popular election by the towns of their own assessors and 
collectors,’ there was apparently no regularly established procedure 
for choosing them. It was probably for this reason that, in the 
act of 1704, it was provided, as we have seen, that the county 
collector should receive the tax directly from the individual tax- 
payer. This method did not allow sufficiently close supervision 
over the actual collection from individuals, and the consequence 
was that most of the counties were very seriously in arrears.” 
In 1709, however, the townships had been authorized to choose 
assessors and overseers or collectors to administer the local poor 
rate,3 and in 1716 such local officers were, for probably the first 
time, utilized in the administration of a provincial tax. According 
to the act of that year, the assessment and collection of provincial 
taxes were intrusted to local officers elected annually by the voters 
of each town.4 The town assessors in each county were to meet at 
the county seat and assess the inhabitants upon their “ratables”’ 
to make up the county’s quota. The town collector gathered the 
tax and the town constable, by virtue of a warrant from a justice 
of the peace, was authorized to make distress upon the goods of 
delinquents, and to pay the proceeds of the tax sale to the town 
collector. The latter officer was to pay the amounts thus received 
to the county collector named by the General Assembly, who was 
in his turn required to pay the proceeds to such persons or uses as 
the Assembly might direct (usually to the provincial treasurer 
or receiver-general).s The act of 1716 thus laid the basis of that 

t E.g., in West Jersey in 1693.—Leaming and Spicer, p. 521. 

?.N.J. Archives, XIV, 51, cited by Tanner, op. cit., p. 537. 

3 Acts of N.J. General Assembly, 1709, Nevill’s edition. 


4 Only in case a town neglected to choose such officers could the (now) appointed 
justices of the peace nominate persons to fill these positions, and by act of 1752 even 
in this case it was provided that the inhabitants of the towns should elect others in 
their places. 


5 Acts of N.J. General Assembly, 1716, Nevill’s edition. 
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system of legislative centralization combined with administrative 
decentralization which became the most prominent feature of the 
entire tax system of the state. 

The method of tax administration thus outlined was followed 
in levying the direct specific property and business taxes in a series 
of levies beginning with that of 1718. The act of 1730 still further 
weakened central control over the collection of provincial taxes. 
The county collectors were no longer to be appointed by the Assem- 
bly, but were to be elected indirectly by the voters of each county." 
In 1713 a method had been provided for raising funds for county 
purposes, whereby two freeholders from each town, elected by the 
inhabitants of such town, together with the justices of the peace 
in the county, were to appoint assessors and collectors in each 
town to administer the county tax. This machinery of local taxa- 
tion was now adopted for the purposes of a provincial tax. The 
majority of the freeholders thus chosen in each county together 
with three justices of the peace in such county were authorized 
annually to choose the county collector, and they could also call 
the collector to account as often as they saw fit.2 Thus, by 1730, 
with the exception of the slight supervision exercised through the 
appointed justices of the peace,’ the administration of the pro- 
vincial direct tax had become almost entirely decentralized. It 
had assumed at that time those salient features which it retained 
for more than a century. 

By certain later acts, however, while the general outlines of the 
decentralized system were retained, the attempt was made to estab- 
lish certain restraints upon the free action of local officers, or to 
compel them to perform their duties more efficiently. Thus, by 
an act of 1752, the township assessors were required to deliver 
duplicates of their assessment lists to the town and county collectors, 
and the latter officer was required to transmit the same to the 

tN.J. Laws of 1730, Bradford’s print. 

2 In the hands of this body of chosen freeholders and justices of the peace came 
also to be lodged the power to determine the quotas of the respective towns in making 
up the county quota of the provincial tax, but by an act of 1783 this function was 
taken over by the board of town assessors. 


3 But, by the constitution of 1844, it was provided that the justices of the peace 
should be elected by the people at the annual town-meetings. 
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colonial treasurer. However, failure of the town assessor or county 
collector to perform this duty, or failure of the town collector to 
pay his receipts in full to the county collector, and of the latter 
to account fully in turn to the colonial treasurer, merely rendered 
them subject to suit entered in a court of law by their respective 
superior officers. The control in this case, therefore, was primarily 
judicial rather than administrative. Remedies were also provided 
for private individuals who considered themselves aggrieved by the 
action of the local assessors. At first they were allowed an appeal 
to the next court of Quarter Sessions.? But, by the constitution 
of 1776, such appeals were to be entertained by a body of freeholders, 
called commissioners of appeal, who were to be elected by the 
people of each township at their annual town-meetings, and by an 
act of 1778 the decision of such commissioners was made final. 
Thus the essential features of the decentralized administration of the 
provincial direct tax remained unaltered. 

Indirect taxation was relatively unimportant during the Colonial 
period. This form of taxation seems not to have been resorted to 
by New Jersey until after the union of the two divisions of the 
colony. The first customs act, the text of which is still extant, 
was passed in 1713, when an export duty was levied upon wheat 
and an import duty upon slaves. The method adopted for collect- 
ing the tax was in both cases the simple and centralized system of 
collection by the collector of the customs, an officer appointed 
presumably by the governor, but the amount of whose fees was 
determined by the General Assembly. The collector of the customs 
was required to pay the proceeds of the tax to the provincial treas- 
urer.4 With the apparent intent of preventing the numerous evasions 
of the tax on slaves, the collection of the tax was in 1762 somewhat 
decentralized through the utilization of the county collectors for 
the purpose, but they were still subject to the central control of the 
General Assembly.’ However, with the establishment of the federal 
government, custom duties ceased to be collected. 

By an act of March 17, 1865, the duty of suing in all such cases was laid on the 
newly created state comptroller of the treasury. 

2 Acts of N.J. General Assembly, 1716, Nevill’s print. 4 Ibid., act of 1725. 

3 Ibid., act of 1713, Bradford’s print. 5 Ibid., act of 1762. 
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In 1716 an act was passed laying an excise on all strong liquors 
retailed in the colony. The collection of the tax was farmed out to 
private individuals on condition that they pay a lump sum annually 
to the receiver-general.'! This experiment, however, was brief and 
this form of indirect taxation also remained relatively insignificant 
throughout the Colonial period. 


CORPORATION TAXES 


As has been indicated, the second decade of the nineteenth 
century marks the beginning of the period in which the increase of 
new forms of wealth becomes more rapid, and witnesses the vain 
attempt to adapt old methods of taxation to new conditions. In 
1810 the first attempt was made to tax intangible wealth in the 
form of bank stock, the president and directors of specified banks 
being required to pay annually into the state treasury one-half of 
1 per cent upon the paid-up capital stock. The method provided 
for enforcing the payment of this tax was similar to that hitherto 
employed for the enforcement of the payment of taxes on tangible 
property.?, The same method was employed, by an act of 1826, 
in collecting the percentage tax on the gross amount of premiums 
received by agents of foreign insurance companies doing business 
within the state,’ and later in enforcing payment of the tax of one- 
fourth of 1 per cent on the capital stock of insurance companies 
incorporated within the state.‘ 

On February 4, 1830, the legislature passed acts incorporating 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal Co. and the Camden & Amboy 
Railroad Co. It was provided in the acts of incorporation that, 
upon completion of the lines, the proper officers of the companies 
should make, under oath, quarterly returns of the number of pas- 
sengers and of the amount of freight transported and thereupon 
should pay to the state treasurer a lump sum per passenger and per 
ton. Subsequently, in a long series of special acts incorporating 
railroad companies, the president and treasurer of each road were 

t [bid., act of 1716. i 

2.N.J. Laws: act of November 2, 1810. 

3 Ibid., act of December 26, 1826. 

4 Ibid., act of January 21, 1831. 
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required to make, under oath, statements of the cost of the road 
and of its earnings until the net income should amount to 6 per 
cent upon its cost, whereupon the road should pay to the state an 
annual tax of one-half of 1 per cent on the cost.’ In none of these 
acts, however, was any adequate means provided for compelling 
the making of the returns, nor for verifying the returns when made, 
nor for inspecting the books and accounts of the companies. This 
practically amounted to self-assessment or voluntary contributions 
in the form of taxes.2, Much confusion was produced by the practice 
of providing separately for the taxation of each company in its 
charter of incorporation instead of by uniform laws of general 
application. Disputes respecting transit duties and taxes frequently 
arose between the state treasurer and the railroads,3 and investiga- 
tions showed that mistakes had been made involving the loss of 
thousands of dollars to the state.‘ These conditions forced the 
conclusion that the property of railroad, telegraph, etc., companies 
was of such a peculiar character that it could not be adequately 
reached by the methods of taxation hitherto employed. 

The middle of the century saw the abandonment of the specific 
property tax. In 1851, the first general property tax act was 
passed, which rendered liable to taxation all real and personal 
property, whether owned by individuals or corporations.’ The 
attempt to reach the property of particular classes of corporations 
subsequently resulted in the passage of special acts with that end 
in view. In 1873 the state for the first time created a special organ 
with the function of making an official valuation of the real property 
of railroad corporations. By an act of that year the governor was 


* Cf., e.g., act of February 22, 1849. 

2 Certain companies, notably telegraph companies, were at first expressly 
exempted from taxation altogether. Cf., e.g., the act of March 19, 1845, incorporating 
the N.J. Magnetic Telegraph Co. 

3 Cf. the legislative joint resolution of February 29, 1840. 

4 Message of Governor Newell, appendix to N.J. House Minutes, 1860, p. 9. 
By legislative joint resolution of February 13, 1849, a committee was appointed to 
investigate the charge that the Delaware & Raritan Canal Co., and the Camden & 
Amboy Railroad Co., had defrauded the state out of large sums of money payable 
under their charters. 


5N.J. Laws: act of March 14, 1851. 
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authorized annually to appoint a commissioner of railroad taxation, 
whose duty it should be to fix judicially the valuation of all such 
property (except the main stem), and to certify the same to the 
state comptroller. This valuation was used in taxing the property 
for local purposes, and no appeal was allowed from the decision of 
the commissioner.* Three years later the function of the com- 
missioner was taken over by a board of railroad commissioners, 
consisting of the comptroller, treasurer, and commissioner of rail- 
road taxation, to whom was given the power to estimate the “true 
value” of the road and equipment as a basis for the state tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent thereon.” 

In 1884 a new method of taxing railroad and canal property 
was established, which, in its main features, is still retained. By 
the act of that year, a state board of assessors was created, composed 
of four members appointed by the governor with the approval of 
the senate, to which was given jurisdiction over the assessment of 
all property of railroad and canal corporations, used for railroad 
or canal purposes. Such property was to be divided into the follow- 
ing four classes and valued separately: (a) the main stem; (0) real 
estate used for railroad or canal purposes, except main stem; 
(c) tangible personal property; (d) franchise. Upon classes (a), 
(c), and (d) a state tax of one-half of 1 per cent was levied; upon 
class (0) the local rate was added to the one-half of 1 per cent, 
but in no case was the tax to exceed 13 per cent. In accordance 
with the recommendation of the Tax Commission of 1897, an act 
was passed the following year which provided that the proceeds 
of the tax on class (5) should be paid over to the respective taxing 
districts wherein the property was located. By the Perkins act 
of 1906 the average tax rate of the state is to be ascertained by 
dividing the value of the total amount of property in the state into 
the total amount of revenue to be raised by taxation, and this rate 
is to be applied to the railroad property included in classes (a), 
(c), and (d).4 This measure produced a very considerably increased 

*N.J. Laws: act of April 2, 1873. 


2 Ibid., act of April 13, 1876. The change of the basis from cost to “true value” 
was necessitated by the constitutional mandate of 1875. 


3N.J. Public Laws: act of March 31, 1897. 4 Ibid., act of April 5, 1906. 
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revenue over that raised by the former rate, and by an act of the 
same year it was provided that this net increase should be applied 
to the support of the public-school system of the state.t The act 
of 1884 and the supplements thereto, together with other acts based 
on similar principles which cannot be described here, mark the 
adoption by New Jersey of an almost complete differentiation of 
method and specialization of function with regard to the taxation 
of a typically peculiar and important form of wealth? The result 
was so productive of revenue’ that the state was thereafter enabled 
to dispense with any direct property tax for general state purposes.‘ 


EQUALIZATION OF TAX ASSESSMENTS 


At the inception of New Jersey’s tax history, the apportionment 
of taxes among individuals followed chiefly the traditional method 
(if such it may be called) of self-assessment. But, in 1688, county 
commissioners were appointed by the East Jersey legislature, with 
power to amend the account given by anyindividual within the county 
of the extent of his ratable estate.’ This supervision over individual 
assessments, however, was soon abandoned, and by an act of 1716, 
valuations of individual ratables were made (within the limits 


allowed by the legislature) by the town assessors, who based their 
estimates largely upon the declarations of the taxpayers.® 

The earliest form of tax apportionment between districts was 
the method of levying stated sums upon the various taxing districts 
by act of the legislature. This taxing district was sometimes the 


* Public Laws, 1906, p. 272. 

? For further details regarding the taxation of corporations in New Jersey, see 
Black, N.J. Law of Taxation, and the report of the U.S. Commissioner of Corporations 
on the Taxation of Corporations in the Middle Atlantic States, 1910, pp. 33-51. 

3In 1909, out of a total revenue of $8,637,221, corporations paid into the state 
treasury $6,780,536 or 78 per cent. Deducting the receipts from sources other than 
taxes, the proportion of state taxes contributed by corporations was 92 per cent.— 
Report of State Treasurer, 1909, N.J. Legislative Documents, 19009, I, 17. 

4A direct state tax, however, continued to be levied for the support of the public 
schools. 


5 Act of 1688, Leaming and Spicer, Grants and Concessions, p. 306. 

6 By the constitution of 1776 and by the act of March 9, 1848, the commissioners 
of appeal might, in their judgment, increase individual assessments or insert new 
names and their judgment was made final. 
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town," but more usually the county.*. The amounts levied probably 
were originally mere rough estimates of the ability of the respective 
districts to contribute to the support of the government. Later 
the quotas of the various districts were based upon the returns of 
their ratable estates made by the inhabitants to the local assessors.’ 
The quotas settled by the legislature upon the taxing districts, even 
if equitable at first, soon became disproportionate through fluctua- 
tions of values. This tendency of property to change in value was 
accentuated by the ravages of the British in the Revolutionary 
War. Consequently, in 1778, the method of legislative apportion- 
ment by quotas was temporarily abandoned, and a definite rate 
was laid on the pound value of estates, and a fixed or limited sum 
on sundry articles called “certainties.” Thereafter, however, 
legislative control gave way to administrative by the transfer of 
this duty to the state comptroller.’ 

The township quotas were determined by the majority of the 
board of township assessors in the respective counties upon the basis 
of their lists of certainties in each township and the returns of their 
ratable estates made by the inhabitants.° The county apportion- 
ment, both by the legislature and by the comptroller, was based 


largely upon the abstracts of ratables made by the several county 
boards of assessors. Hence the county quota was practically deter- 
mined by the board of township assessors in each county, and the 


* Acts of 1668 and 1694, Leaming and Spicer, op. cit., pp. 81, 349. 
2 Act of 1682, Leaming and Spicer, p. 274; acts of 1709, 1713 (Bradford). 


3 By act of 1751, lists of ratables were required to be made by the local assessors 
for the special purpose of enabling the legislature to determine the quotas of the several 
counties in levying a provincial tax. This method of securing information did not 
prove reliable, in the opinion of the legislature, for it “appeared upon inspection of 
the assessment lists laid before the Genera! Assembly that there were great deficiencies; 
and the form and directions prescribed by law have not been observed by many of 
the assessors, nor a true and exact return made by the quantity of land in their several 
townships.”’—Preamble to act of 1768. 


4N.J. Laws: act of March 26, 1778. 
5 Ibid., act of March 17, 1870. Apportionment by the comptroller continued 


from 1870 to 1883, since when, as already noted, there has been no direct tax in New 
Jersey for general state purposes. 


6 Ibid., acts of December 20, 1783; June 10, 1799; March 14, 1851; April 11, 
1866; and Wolcott’s report, Annals of Congress, 1796-97, p. 2669. 
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incentive, therefore, was to undervalue the taxable property of the 
county as a whole. Again, each assessor had the same incentive 
to undervalue the property taxable in his township. On account 
of the lack of central supervision over the several hundred local 
assessors in the state, and the consequent want of any uniform 
system in making valuations, glaring inequalities arose both in the 
county and township quotas. The total valuations for the state 
increased slowly, and some counties showed large decreases while 
others showed abnormally large increases from year to year. As 
early as 1851 the inequalities of assessment were so great that 
Governor Haines, in his annual message to the legislature, declared 
that “the passage of a law equalizing taxation among local taxing 
districts seems to be imperatively demanded.’” 

From time to time half-hearted attempts were made to remedy 
these abuses as between taxing districts within the counties. In 
1846 it was provided, with respect to Mercer County, that the 
township committee of any township, believing their township to 
be unjustly taxed by the board of assessors in the apportionment 
of the taxes of the different townships in the county, might appeal 
from such assessment to the board of chosen freeholders of the 
county, and if, in the opinion of the board, injustice appeared to 
have been done, the latter might, within certain limits, alter the 
quota of such township.’ By a special act of 1873 a county board 
of equalization was created for the important county of Hudson, 
to be composed of five commissioners, appointed by the judges of 
the circuit and common pleas courts of the county. The object 
of the creation of this board was principally to equalize assessments 
as between the various municipalities of the county, but, after the 
board had been in existence twenty years, the State Board of Taxa- 
tion, upon investigation, reported that the assessments in the 
county lacked uniformity and equality, ranging from one-third to 
80 per cent of the constitutionally required “true value,” due, in 
part, to the unwillingness of the members of the board to increase 
the valuations of the municipality in which they happened to 

t Report of State Comptroller, N.J. Legislative Documents, 1886, p. 10. 

2 Governor’s Message, N.J. Legislative Documents, 1851, p. 13. 

3N.J. Laws: act of February 20, 1846. 
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reside.t In 1883 express power was granted to the county boards 
of assessors in the remaining counties to raise the estimate of taxable 
property contained in the abstract of any township assessor. 
Nevertheless, owing largely to the weakness of the system, the act 
failed of its purpose and the attempt to remedy the abuse of unequal 
apportionment within the county was confined almost entirely to 
reducing the quotas of those individuals or taxing districts which 
could show an unduly large assessment as compared with others. 

In 1906 the Avis act was passed, which abolished all existing 
county boards of equalization or other local boards charged with 
the duty of reviewing assessments and created in each county a 
board for the “equalization, revision, review, and enforcement” of 
taxes, composed of three members appointed by the governor with 
the approval of the Senate, and removable by the governor 
for cause after a hearings In each county the board was given 
supervision and control of all tax assessors in every taxing district 
in the county, and it was made the express duty of the boards to 
“‘secure the taxation of all property in the various counties at its 
full and true value.’”* Governor Fort, in his annual message of 
1910 to the legislature, strongly advocated the abolition of these 
county boards of taxation on the ground that “their object and 
purpose was solely to secure an increase of taxable values so that 
the average tax rate upon railway property might be reduced.”’s 

Whatever the ulterior object of their creation may have been, 
the county tax boards have certainly fulfilled the primary expecta- 
tion that they would assist in bringing about an increase in valua- 
tions. During the first year after the creation of these boards, the 
increase in the taxable values of the state was $416,000,000, or an 
amount equal to the combined annual increases for the preceding 
thirteen years. During the five years preceding the creation of the 
boards, the average annual increase was $52,000,000; during the 
five years succeeding their creation, the average annual increase 
was $178,000,000, or nearly three and one-half times as much. 

* Fourth Annual Report, N.J. State Board of Taxation, 1894, p. 14. 

?N.J. Laws: act of March 23, 1883. 

3N.J. Laws: act of April 14, 1906. 

4 Ibid. 5 Governor’s Message, N.J. Legislative Documents, 1909, I, 25. 
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Although it cannot be shown that the county tax boards were 
entirely responsible for this increase, nevertheless the facts as thus 
stated are significant. 

Another element which must be taken into consideration as 
tending to bring about an increase in valuations was the creation 
and strengthening of state control through the supervision of central 
organs over local assessors and tax boards. Prior to the creation 
of the State Board of Taxation in 1891, there was evident need for 
a tribunal in which the action of local taxing officers and county 
boards of assessors could be cheaply and expeditiously reviewed in 
order that an equitable distribution of the state school and county 
tax might be effected. On account of variations in the valuations 
of county assessments, due to the lack of any adequate method of 
equalization, the proceeds of the state school tax varied, from 
1875 to 1880, as much as $200,000. It sometimes happened that a 
majority of the assessors in a county would combine by submitting 
a total valuation of their taxing districts much less than actual 
value for the purpose of having such districts contribute less than 
their proportionate share toward the state school and county tax, 
the assessors from the other districts being in the minority and 
powerless to prevent the injustice. An individual taxpayer whose 
property had been assessed at more than “true value” might 
secure redress through writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court, but, 
even in this case, the remedy proved expensive and cumbersome. 

The Tax Commission of 1879 recommended that a system of 
equalization within the various counties be established by the action 
of a board to be composed of the township or ward assessors, together 
with a county assessor to be elected by the people; such assessors, so 
elected by the various counties, to form a state board of equaliza- 
tion, whose duty it should be to equalize the valuations among 
the various counties. This recommendation was unheeded, but, 
in 1890, a commission was appointed upon the recommendation 
of Governor Abbott, which thoroughly investigated the subject 
and found that assessors valued property arbitrarily at from 25 
per cent to 80 per cent of real value, that each newly elected assessor 

* Second Annual Report of State Board of Taxation, 1892, p. 16. 

2 Report of State Tax Commission, N.J. Legislative Documents, 1880. 
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used the assessment books of his predecessor as the normal standard 
of value, and that, as a result, the relative valuations of property, 
of substan‘ially the same value, were grossly different. The com- 
mission also found that the attempts to equalize taxes in the counties, 
made by the county boards of assessors, were very ineffective, and 
had resulted in a contest between the urban and suburban taxing 
districts, in which entire valuations of districts were arbitrarily 
increased or diminished.‘ The commission therefore recommended 
the creation of a state board of equalization and revision of taxes 
with such original and appellate powers as would enable it to secure 
a proper valuation of all property in the state. It further recom- 
mended that such board should be empowered to compel assessors 
of the different taxing districts to perform their duty and to compel 
the county boards for the equalization of taxes to discharge fully 
their functions. Finally, it recommended that the board be 
empowered to equalize taxes among the counties.” 

The recommendations of the Commission of 1890 resulted in 
the establishment the following year of the State Board of Taxation 
for the “equalization, revision, and enforcement of taxation.’’ 
The composition of this board differed radically from that suggested 
by the Tax Commission of 1879. It was to be composed of three 
members, appointed by the governor with the consent of the Senate 
and removable by the governor. It was to meet annually to hear 
complaints of individuals, corporations, and taxing districts against 
their assessments, and was given power to reduce assessments 
justly complained of. The act was so framed that the board, 
though given the power to ascertain facts, was practically confined 
to reducing the assessments of such persons, corporations, or towns 
as appealed to it from the determinations of local tax officers. The 
absence of any specific grant of power to the board to increase 
assessments was one of the radical defects of the measure. In 
1894, however, by a supplement to the act of 1891, it was provided 
that, whenever the board has reason to believe from information 
or otherwise that any property has been assessed at a rate lower 
than is consistent with the purpose of securing uniform and true 

*N.J. Legislative Documents, 1891, I, 12 ff. 

2 Tbid., p. 15. 3N.J. Laws: act of March 19, 1891. 
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valuation of property for the purpose of taxation, the board shall 
have the power, after due investigation, to increase such assessment.” 
By this act, the board, without waiting for formal complaint, 
could, on its own initiative, proceed to correct and increase unequal 
assessments; but, inasmuch as property throughout the state was 
almost universally assessed at less than its “true value,’” this 
additional grant of power placed an enormous burden upon the board. 
A single small body, acting for the whole state and without the 
assistance of efficient local tax boards, could scarcely be expected 
to effect a quick revolution in the tax system of the state. The 
board contented itself with interpreting its power in a conservative 
spirit, and, though it heard numerous complaints and corrected 
many inequalities of assessment, the annual increase in taxable 
values advanced at first but slowly. 

In 1905 the State Board of Taxation was abolished and in its 
place was established the State Board of Equalization of Taxes 
with enlarged powers, for the “equalization, revision, review, and 
enforcement of taxation.” The new board consists of five members 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the Senate for a term 
of five years. The board is empowered to investigate complaints 
of any taxing district or county regarding unequal valuation and, 
either by reducing or increasing assessments, to bring about an 
equitable adjustment of values of both real and personal property 
of any kind, and belonging to any person or corporation. The 
board is also authorized to review and correct the action of local 
assessors or tax boards by reducing or increasing their assessments 
of property of any kind, and, if desirable, to direct an assessor to 
make a reassessment of such property in accordance with the rules 
established by the board. Furthermore, any local assessor wilfully 
failing to comply with the laws of the state relating to the assessment 
of taxes may be removed by the state board upon complaint of the 
county board of taxation.‘ 


1 Ibid., act of May 17, 1894. 


2 In spite of the constitutional requirement that “property shall be assessed for 
taxes under general laws, and by uniform rules, according to its true value.”—Con- 
stitutional Amendment, 1875, Art. IV, sect. vii, par. 12. 


3.N.J. Laws: act of March 29, 1905. 4 Ibid., act of April 14, 1906, sect. 11. 
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The activity and usefulness of the board have steadily increased 
until, during the fiscal year 1909-10, it considered and passed upon 
881 petitions of appeal from individuals, corporations, and taxing 
districts." Under the system of tax administration provided by the 
State Board of Equalization and the county boards of taxation 
there has been a noteworthy increase in the aggregate taxable 
values of the state, which may be indicated as follows: 








Increase over Previous 


Assessed Valuation as 





$1,055,379,023 


1,153,082,961 
1,570,210,073 
1,841,527,418 
1,843,001,178 
1,949,687,287 
2,045,898,213 


$ 98,303,938 
416,527,112 
271,317,345 

1,473,760 
106,686,109 
96,210,926 











It will thus be seen that within six years the valuation has almost 
doubled. This remarkable result has been due, not to either the 
state or the county boards acting separately, but to the efficient 
co-operation between them.? Although the state board has the power 
to dismiss local assessors for cause, it is impracticable for that body 
to keep close watch over the performance of duties by the assessors 
of nearly five hundred taxing districts. This, together with other 
matters of local detail, can be better attended to by the county 
boards, thus allowing the state board to devote its attention more 
fully to general supervision and to the shaping of a broad state- 
wide policy. Such specialization of function does not necessarily 
produce looseness of control, for, just as the local assessors are under 
the supervision of the county boards, so the latter are under the 
supervision of the state board. No county board can adopt or 
act upon any rules of procedure until they have been approved by 
the state board, and any action or determination by any county 
board is subject, on appeal, to review and correction by the state 
board.’ It is of course impossible for the state board to have a 


* Sixth Annual Report of State Board of Equalization of Taxes, 1910, p. 5. 


2 After making allowance, of course, for natural increase. 


3N.J. Laws: act of April 14, 1906. 
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sufficiently exact and voluminous knowledge of local conditions 
even to approximate perfect equalization of valuations in the locali- 
ties. But progress has been made toward this goal through an 
adjustment between the action of widely diffused local bodies and 
the centralized control of the state board. 

In spite of the undoubted progress that has thus been made, 
it should be noted, however, that in actual practice the effectiveness 
of central supervision over local assessments is not always so great 
as it may appear from a mere reading of the statutes. The power 
of the state board to remove local assessors upon complaint of the 
county boards is limited to cases where it can be proved that the 
local assessors have been wilfully negligent in the discharge of their 
duties. On account of the practicaldifficulties in the way of meeting 
this condition, and as a result of this serious limitation upon the 
power of the state board, cases have occurred in which the board 
has found itself unable to apply a remedy in the face of gross incom- 
petence and manifest favoritism on the part of local assessors." 
State-wide public opinion will have no means of correcting such 
abuses found under existing conditions until the state board is 
given a more untrammeled power of removal of local assessors, and 
this power might well be supplemented by allowing the board the 
further power of filling the vacancies thus created. 


From the foregoing sketch of the history of tax administration 
in New Jersey, it will be seen that, through a long and somewhat 
tedious evolution, the tax system of the state has at last been 
brought into at least partial conformity with scientific principles. 
There are, of course, still many imperfections, many incongruities 
and lines of possible improvement. Expert assessments, almost the 
sine qua non of an efficient tax system based on valuations, have 
not been reached and cannot be, under the present method of select- 
ing the officers whose business it is to make the assessments. The 
direct state property tax, even if levied only for the support of the 
schools, is based upon an outworn theory as to the proper source 
of state revenue, and should be abandoned. In spite of this defect, 
however, substantial progress has been made toward a separation 

* Fourth International Conference on State and Local Taxation, 1910, p. 360. 
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of state and local revenue, with respect both to segregation of source 
and to division of yield. The income of the state is now derived 
chiefly from sources which do not contribute to the localities, and 
which, from their nature, are better suited to be sources of state 
than of local revenue. From the progress thus far made it may be 
expected that a complete separation will in time be brought about. 

Inasmuch as the separation of state and local revenue is now 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of the tax system of New 
Jersey, it seems desirable, before concluding this paper, to consider 
one or two objections that may be urged against such a separation. 
It may be objected, in the first place, that such a separation tends 
toward financial decentralization and disintegration. Local taxing 
districts will largely manage their own affairs and local assessors 
will act independently of outside control, and the result will be 
chaos in local financial administration. It may be admitted that 
this would doubtless be the result unless a corrective were applied 
through the existence of some other factor in the situation that would 
operate to prevent the result mentioned. In New Jersey this 
corrective is found in the supervision over local assessors exercised 
by the state and county boards. It is in this connection that we 
find the significance of the coexistence in a single tax system both 
of the separation of central and local revenue and of central super- 
vision over local assessments. To avoid as far as possible inequali- 
ties in assessments as between different individuals, different kinds 
of property, and different taxing districts, various states have 
tended toward the adoption of one or both of two distinct lines of 
reform in tax administration, viz., central supervision of local 
assessments, and the separation of central and local revenue. Neither 
one of these lines of reform is wholly satisfactory if adopted singly. 
A combination of the two, as embodied in the tax system of New 
Jersey, has been found to produce more satisfactory results, because 
each supplements the other and serves to correct in a measure 
whatever untoward effects might be produced through the operation 
of the other factor alone. 

In the second place, it may be objected that, as a result of the 
separation of state and local revenue, the state derives the bulk 
of its income from corporations and that this concentration of state 
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taxation upon corporations is not an unmixed good, inasmuch as 
it lessens the direct concern of the individual taxpayer in the efficient 
administration of the commonwealth’s finances. In the virtual ab- 
sence of a direct property tax levied by the state, extravagance 
in the administration of the finances of the state will not directly 
affect the pocketbook of the individual property-owner, and he 
will therefore look with comparative equanimity upon such extrava- 
gance, and will not attempt to exercise any control over the state’s 
financial officers in order to check it. This objection brings up 
the question of the ultimate aims which a tax system should be 
shaped to attain, any consideration of which would fall outside the 
limits of this paper. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
individual property-owner would not in any event be able to exercise, 
with continuous effectiveness, a control over the financial officers 
of the state, so as to prevent wastefulness and inefficiency in the 
collection of state taxes and extravagance in the spending of the 
public funds. Such control, in order to be continuously effective, 
ought to be exercised by executive officers who are themselves 
responsible either mediately or immediately to the individual tax- 


payers. It is submitted that in this manner the advantages of 
central supervision may be combined with consideration of local 
requirements and individual interests. 


Joun M. MATHEWS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





NOTES 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY AND AMERICAN CONVENTION 
METHODS 


The significance of the Socialist party is usually considered in 
terms of the social theory which it advocates and the class which it 
claims to represent. There is a third aspect of this new party, 
however, which deserves thoughtful consideration. It is a fact 
little known that the Socialists are introducing among us a new 
type of political organization and new political methods very much 
in contrast with those to which through long usage we have become 
habituated. This contrast is nowhere more marked than in the 
matter of national conventions and the nomination of presidential 
candidates. With the old party conventions fresh in mind a brief 
comparative review of the corresponding Socialist machinery and 
tactics may serve a useful purpose. 

The chief characteristic of the Socialist party organically is the 
direct control of the party membership and the consequent direct 
and individual responsibility of party representatives. This is 
exemplified in the election of the delegates to the national conven- 
tion. Unlike the old parties, the Socialists hold no subordinate 
conventions for this purpose—either state, congressional, district, 
or county. On the contrary, the representatives of each state are 
seated in the convention by the direct vote of the party membership 
in that state. Each voting member of the national convention 
therefore is an individual delegate at large from the state of his 
residence. By this method of election the local boss and the local 
machine are entirely eliminated. There is no preliminary wire- 
pulling, no herding of local office-holders, no packing of local dele- 
gate bodies, no exchange of political promises and favors, no force, 
and no fraud. As a consequence, contests are few' and the delegate 
to the national convention goes to that body ordinarily uninstructed, 
free from the tyranny of the unit rule, and beholden to no boss or 
machine. 

* At the last Socialist convention no contesting delegates put in an appearance. 

738 
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Independence of the rule of the boss and the machine which 
thus characterize the position of the individual Socialist delegate 
applies equally to the convention asa whole. This toa great extent 
is the result of the fact that the Socialist convention, in marked con- 
trast to those of the old parties, is altogether free from the dominating 
and manipulating influence of a national committee unresponsive 
to the immediate will of the party membership. This freedom 
is secured, first, by the mode of election and control of the Socialist 
national committee, and second, by the character and limitation of 
the duties with which it is charged. To make clear the import of 
this matter a comparative statement will serve best. 

The old party national committees are elected at the time of the 
convention for a term of four years. One member is designated by 
each state and territorial delegation. The committee thus consti- 
tuted issues the call to the succeeding convention, examines the 
credentials of the delegates to it, makes out the temporary roll, 
agrees upon a temporary chairman to be recommended to the 
convention, and through its chairman calls that body to order. 
From this brief statement it is evident that the old party national 
committee represents the faction dominant at the time of its 
appointment, four years preceding the performance of its most 
vital functions; that its members are beyond party recall or control 
since the bodies which elected them had only temporary existence; 
that its natural purpose is to continue in power the faction in control 
at the time of its appointment, and that through its ability to 
determine the personnel of the temporary organization and practi- 
cally to name the temporary chairman it is able to go very far 
toward the domination of the convention. All those facts indeed 
are amply proved by the events of the last Republican convention. 

The Socialist national committee, in striking contrast, is elected, 
not by the convention delegations but directly by the party 
membership. Its incumbents serve for short terms and are subject 
to recall at any time by referendum vote of the party in the states 
which they represent. Its duties in connection with the national 
convention are definitely set forth in the party constitution and 
therefore can neither be abated nor enlarged by the committee. 
They are five in number: to issue the call; to prepare and publish 
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through its executive secretary a roster of accredited delegates; 
to formulate the rules and order of business subject to amendment 
and adoption by the delegates; through its chairman to call the 
convention to order, and to make reports and recommendations to 
that body after it is organized. It has no power to pass upon the 
credentials of delegates nor to interfere with the organization, 
temporary or permanent, of the convention itself. 

It is thus seen that the Socialist national committee is a body 
directly representative and at all times under the control of the party 
membership. If it stands for a faction it must be the dominant 
faction of the moment. It has no power over the convention 
but has merely co-operation and advisory relations with it. In 
short, while the old party committee is to all intents and purposes 
an instrument so devised that it may easily stand above the party 
will, abrogate to itself power, and hold the convention in the grip 
of the mort-main, the Socialist committee has none of these sinister 
possibilities but is to the convention merely a helpful device in the 
transaction of its business and to the party membership a responsive 
servant. 

The democratic instinct of the Socialist party and the deter- 
mination to avoid factional and boss rule are again exemplified by 
the convention in the apportionment of delegates and the character 
of its organization. Contrary to the practice of the old parties the 
Socialist delegates are apportioned by states, not in proportion to 
population or congressional representation but to party member- 
ship. Moreover, mainly on account of the limitations upon the 
power of the national committee which we have noted, the conven- 
tion meets with the state absolutely clean. There is no steering 
committee behind the scenes, no scheme for the determination of 
contests in the interest of any candidate, no temporary chairman 
preappointed to execute the will of a faction. 

The mode of organization is plainly defined by the party consti- 
tution, thus barring all finesse. In obedience to its provisions the 
delegates are brought to order by the chairman of the national 
committee, the roll is called to ascertain the number of uncontested 
delegates, and these delegates proceed to perfect the organization. 
The process is simple. Nominations for temporary chairman and 
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secretary are made from the floor and election is usually by show 
of hands. The uncontested delegates thus organized proceed at 
once to the nomination and election of the members of the regular 
committees, including the committee on contested seats, and to the 
discussion of the convention rules prepared by the national com- 
mittee. Finally action on the report of the committee on contested 
seats brings the convention to the point of permanent organization. 

At this point the most peculiar and significant organic feature 
of the convention makes its appearance. Quite in accord with the 
usual custom in such cases the temporary chairman is continued 
as the executive of the permanent organization, but he is continued 
for the day only, and throughout the life of the convention a new 
chairman is elected at the beginning of each day’s session. 

As the result of its control of contents and rules, its self- 
appointed committees, its daily elected chairman, and the direct 
election of its own members the Socialist convention is thoroughly 
democratic in character and in the conduct of its affairs. The 
individual delegate is no pawn in a game conducted by self- 
constituted leaders of factions but is a peer among peers and 
consciously carries himself as such. One might almost say that 
there is no scheming and no leadership in the convention. Certainly 
there are none of the ordinary evidences of these things in the 
establishment of headquarters, the holding of caucuses, the delivery 
of emotional appeals, and attempts to stampede the delegates by 
demonstrations and counter-demonstrations—things so character- 
istic of the old party tactics. Nor is there ever any evidence of 
the existence of a steamroller. In short, the Socialist convention 
is conducted by the delegates. Consequently everything is 
dragged into the open, discussion is general and spontaneous, 
dictation by no man is tolerated, and any attempt at gavel rule is 
met and defeated by quick appeal. 

This democratic management has of course its disadvantages. 
It is productive of many short and undigested speeches and much 
waste of time in parliamentary haggling. It would perhaps be 
impossible in a convention much larger than the Socialist body 
with its three hundred members. On the other hand, under it the 
majority does rule, matters are discussed on their merits, mob 
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emotionalism is kept in abeyance, and on the whole the parliamentary 
bickering seems to cause no more obstruction and delay than the 
maneuvering of the old party factions in their efforts at control.' 

It is not, however, so much in its democratic organization 
and conduct as in its peculiar composition and functions that 
the Socialist convention constitutes a remarkable innovation in 
American politics. The voting delegates are in this case not the 
sole members of the convention. In addition there sit in this body 
with voice but no vote various and sundry other representatives 
of the party. These for the most part consist of the translator- 
secretaries of severa! affiliated foreign-speaking organizations, 
members of certain special committees appointed at previous con- 
ventions, and the highest executive offices of the party—the execu- 
tive secretary and the executive committee. With the national 
committee in an advisory and reporting capacity meeting at the 
same time and place, the convention thus constituted has more the 
appearance of a congress or deliberative assembly than of a typical 
party nominating body. This appearance is borne out by the 
functions which it performs. 

In this connection three points stand out in relief: 


First, the Socialist convention is not primarily a nominating 
body with a secondary function in the preparation of an appeal to 
the voters. The nomination of presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates is indeed a matter of such minor importance that in the 
last convention nominating speeches were not allowed and the whole 
matter was disposed of during a portion of one afternoon session.? 

Second, the Socialist convention is in fact a deliberative and 


* It is interesting, in passing, to note the results which would have followed the 
use of Socialist methods by the Republican party in connection with the presidential 
nomination this year. First, state representation in the convention in proportion to 
party membership would have greatly reduced Taft’s strength by cutting down the 
relative number of southern delegates. Second, Roosevelt delegates would probably 
have been seated without contest in those states where the party vote was in his favor. 
Third, it is likely that the’majority of contests would have been decided in Roosevelt’s 
favor because he would then doubtless have had a majority of the uncontested delegates. 
Fourth, this being the case, the convention would in any event have been organized 
by the Roosevelt forces—they would have lected the temporary chairman and the 
convention committees. In short, Roosevelt’s nomination would have been practically 
certain. 


2 The convention was in session for some days. 
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constructive congress. In addition to the ordinary convention 
functions it receives and discusses reports and recommendations 
from the national committee and national party officers and organi- 
zations; it appoints special committees for social, economic, and 
political research and deliberates upon the reports of such com- 
mittees; it formulates for the consideration of the membership the 
attitude of the party on all important matters of principle and 
tactics, and finally it considers and proposes modifications of the 
party organization and methods. 

Some idea of the scope and specific character of this work may 
be had from a review of the chief matters under consideration at the 
last convention. These included reports from the national secre- 
tary of the party, the Woman’s Department, the Lyceum Depart- 
ment, the Socialist representative in Congress, and from eight 
foreign-speaking organizations affiliated with the party; research 
committees appointed at the party congress held in 1910 presented 
for consideration the results of the investigations on the subjects of 
industrial education, immigration, the commission form of govern- 
ment for cities, and on the agricultural situation; the convention 
itself appointed and acted upon the reports of Committees on 
Labor Organizations and Their Relation to the Socialist Party, on 
Co-operation, on a State and Municipal Program, on Foreign- 
speaking Socialist Organizations, on International Relations, on 
the Party Press, on Ways and Means, on Resolutions, on the Party 
Platform, and on the Party Constitution and Organization. 

Third, the Socialist convention in the performance of its func- 
tions is in the most literal sense a representative body only. The 
platform and program which it adopts, amendments which it makes 
to the party constitution, and all resolutions which it passes must 
be submitted to a referendum vote of the membership before they 
become the official action of the party, and any other decisions 
which it reaches may by constitutional provision be subject to such 
referendum review. In short, the Socialist convention is after all 
but a committee of the party whose work must stand the test of the 
sober second thought of the membership as a whole. 


The most significant feature of all this and one which is abso- 
lutely unique in American politics is the research method of the 
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convention and its committees. These committees, which are not 
infrequently continued from convention to convention, are not 
supposed to confine their work to an exegesis of Marx but to secure 
the facts and interpret them scientifically. The actual results 
are of course often disappointing, though the matter is taken more 
and more seriously and sometimes there is presented by a committee 
a most enlightening analysis based upon a thorough exploitation of 
standard secondary material, government statistics and reports, and 
much original research. The important thing, however, is the 
method. It is refreshing, indeed, to see the representatives of an 
American political party assembled in convention gravely discussing 
a social or political problem on its merits in order that the party may 
occupy a portion that is at once tactically sound and scientifically 
tenable. It is commonly assumed that the Socialist party is abso- 
lutely fixed and dogmatic in its attitude. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. Marx is indeed the heroic figure, the absolute authority 
of the soap boxer, but in the Socialist convention the party pro- 
gram is being slowly and painfully wrought out on the basis of an 
honest attempt to face the facts. 

There are many other peculiar characteristics of the Socialist 
convention which might be considered. Enough, however, has 
perhaps been brought out to justify the thesis that the Socialists 
in this country are creating a political organization and political 
methods that are worth consideration on their merits as possible 
contributions to a more wholesome, more democratic, and more 


progressive expression of the social will. 
RoBERT F. Hoxie 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


THE Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE ON COTTON 
REPEALING CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 
JURISDICTION OF THE COMMERCE COURT 

FACTS ABOUT THE COFFEE TRUST 

THE RAILROADS AND THE CANAL 


Another analysis of the Tariff Board’s work has been prepared by 
the Committee on Ways and Means (H.R. Report No. 829; 62d Cong., 
2dsess.). In this document, which is presented as a report to accompany 
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the new bill for the revision of the cotton tariff (H.R. 25,034), argument 
is developed to show that the investigations of the Tariff Board are 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. The principal basis of the committee’s 
statements on this head is found in the fact, conclusively demonstrated, 
that the cotton report of the board (already reviewed in these pages) . 
does not afford any information with respect to more than a very few 
of the paragraphs of the present cotton schedule. Probably not more 
than a third of the paragraphs of the schedule are dealt with, either 
directly or indirectly, by the board. For this reason, the committee 
argues, it could not, even if it were disposed to do so, revise the present 
duties in accordance with the findings. The argument, however, does 
not stop with this negative criticism, but continues with an analysis of 
the work done by the board, similar to that presented with reference 
to the report on wool and woolens. In general it is shown that a differ- 
ence in the cost of yarns between Great Britain and the United States not 
exceeding from 5 to 15 per cent of total mill expense has been indicated 
by the report. Plain cotton cloths are found to be produced as cheaply 
here as in Great Britain. Fancy cotton cloths are apparently more 
expensive here, at least in some instances, than abroad, while knit goods, 
underwear, etc., are more expensive in the United States. The same 
is true of hosiery. Two points of considerable interest are noted by 
the committee in its analysis of the report.. The first is the practical 
abandonment of the use of cost of production as a basis for the estab- 
lishment of comparative rates of tariff duties. This abandonment is 
indicated by the fact that absolutely no costs are given, or even pretended 
to be given, for foreign countries, with the exception of those relating to 
yarns. For fabrics, nothing but estimates, obtained from foreign makers 
with respect to specified samples, is given. The yarn costs furnished 
are those which were obtained in the United States from twenty-eight 
mills and in Great Britain from some seven or eight mills in Lancashire. 
By a curious coincidence it has been discovered that yarn costs relating to 
the Lancashire mills were not taken from the books of the mills directly, 
as was done in the American mills, but were obtained surreptitiously 
by purchase from someone who had obtained them in confidence. Even 
the names of the mills were not known to the board, and it was therefore 
not possible to test the validity of the figures at any time. It may thus 
be fairly said that the board has no foreign costs whatever, so far as its 
own direct knowledge is concerned. The second important point is the 
adoption of the comparative price basis in lieu of the cost of production 
basis as a standard for tariff duties. On cloth samples, mill-selling prices 
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were obtained in Great Britain and in the United States, and these were 
then compared with the costs in the United States as obtained by a 
process of estimate from the books of the mills. The Ways and Means 
Committee rightly characterizes this process as a complete departure 
from the methods formerly advocated by the board and supported by 
President Taft in his messages to Congress. A point to which some 
attention is given in the committee’s report is the almost exclusive 
dependence of the Tariff Board upon the supposed facts with reference 
to costs in Great Britain. The board stated that the reliance upon 
British costs was due to the circumstance that.Great Britain was so 
much superior in its productive power to all other countries whose com- 
petition we had to meet, but the facts in the case as noted by the com- 
mittee show that the more apparent reason was the absence of data from 
other countries. Even in Japan, where a special high-salaried expert 
was sent by the board, there was no adequate result in the compilation 
of data. 


An interesting and significant aftermath of the Canadian reciprocity 
contest of last summer is found in the action of the Senate in attaching 
to the metal tariff bill (May 30) a provision repealing the Canadian 
reciprocity act, and in the action of the House of Representatives in 
declining (June 10) to assent to the amendment thus attached to the 
metal schedule. In its original form, the amendment providing for the 
repeal of the reciprocity act was brought forward by conservative Republi- 
cans in the upper chamber, and was then modified by the joint action of 
both conservative and radical Republicans so as to include a provision 
imposing a duty of $2 per ton upon print paper from whatever source 
imported. The object was not only to repeal the reciprocity act itself, 
therefore, but to avoid, in some measure, the offense to consumers of 
paper which such action would have implied. A flat repeal of the act 
would have meant the restoration of a duty of $3.75 per ton on print 
paper under the terms of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law which would then 
have been reinstated in full force. The action thus taken was undoubt- 
edly the result of a combination between Progressives and Democrats 
to load down the metal schedule with an amendmen: which would result 
in a deadlock in conference committee. The accuracy of this forecast 
was seen as soon as the proposition got into the hands of the Ways and 
Means Committee and began to be considered by Democratic leaders in 
the House. It was their feeling that to assent to the repeal of Canadian 
reciprocity at this time would be to repudiate practically what was done 
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last summer, while at the same time it would undoubtedly give offense 
to the print paper consumers of the country. In a report defending this 
position (H.R. Report No. 829, 62d Cong., 2d sess.) the Ways and Means 
Committee therefore advised non-concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ments and succeeded in carrying its policy through the House by a small 
majority on June 10 as already stated. The action is significant because 
of the definite way in which it commits the Democratic party to the 
reciprocity policy, while at the same time laying it open to the imputa- 
tion of unwillingness to make any sacrifice in order to insure the adoption 
of the metal schedule in both houses and its submission to President Taft. 
Democrats have of course replied that the retention of the reciprocity 
repeal clause would make certain the presidential veto which had already 
unofficially been threatened prior to the adoption of the amendment 
referred to. The fact is that Republicans of the conservative group 
have been unwilling that President Taft should be subjected to the 
necessity of vetoing the metal schedule bill if such action could be 
avoided. They found themselves unable to prevent the passage of some 
measure through the Senate although the plan which would undoubtedly 
have been passed had they been willing to offer continuous opposition 
would have been the Cummins (Progressive Republican) substitute for 
the House bill. Unwilling to see the insurgent substitute thus put 
through, they were compelled to permit the adoption of the Democratic 
bill by the expedient of leaving the chamber in sufficient number to give 
the Democrats a majority. The addition of the reciprocity amendment 
came as an afterthought and was resorted to for the purpose already 
indicated—that of avoiding if possible an executive veto, by “hanging 
up” the bill between the two houses. 


The precise position of the newly established commerce court of the 
United States has at length been quite definitely fixed by the federal 
Supreme Court in a decision recently handed down by that body (Procter 
and Gamble Company v. U.S., the Interstate Commerce Commission, etc.; 
An appeal from the United States Commerce Court, No. 780, June 7, 
1912). In this case, there was raised the question whether the shippers, 
the Procter and Gamble Company, had the right to ask for relief from 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Commerce 
Court. The Commerce Court held that it was entitled to permit 
shippers to file appeals from the decisions of the commission, such appeals 
to be determined on their merits by the court itself. The appeal-to the 
Supreme Court in this case therefore involves not only the points at 
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issue in the particular controversy (which were of no general importance), 
but also the broad problem of jurisdiction. In dealing with the latter 
subject, the Supreme Court now holds that the terms of sec. 207 of the 
Judiciary Act of March 3, 1911, which codified the judicial procedure 
of the United States, grant to the Commerce Court the right to entertain 
only complaints as to the affirmative orders of the commission. In 
discussing the situation the court says: 


In view of the provisions of the act to regulate commerce . . . . as origin- 
ally enacted, of the legislative evolution of that act, its uniform practical 
enforcement and the constant judicial interpretation . . . . it is impossible 
. . . . to give to the act creating the Commerce Court the meaning affixed to 
it by the court below, since to do so would be virtually to overthrow the entire 
system which had arisen from the adoption and enforcement of the act to 
regulate commerce. First, because as the previous ascertainment by the 
commission on complaint made to it as to whether violations of the act had been 
committed, with reference to the subjects as to which previous actior 
required, was an essential prerequisite to a right to complain in a c wut 
interpretation given below would, by destroying the necessity for tne pre- 
requisite action of the commission, operate to create a vast body of rights which 
had no existence at the time the Commerce Court act was passed. Second, 
because the recognition of a right in a court to assert the power now claimed 
would of necessity amount to a substitution of the court for the commission, 
or at all events would be to create a divided authority on a matter where from 
the beginning primary singleness of action and unity was deemed to be impera- 
tive. Third, because the result of the interpretation would be to bring about 
the contradiction and the confusion which it had been the inflexible purpose 
of the lawmaker from the beginning to guard against, an interpretation which 
would seemingly create rights hitherto non-existent and at once proceed to 
destroy such rights by bringing about a confusion which would render the rights 
which the act creates practically valueless. Indeed, these inevitable results 
of the interpretation given by the court below to the act would necessarily 
amount to declaring that Congress in seeking to unify and perfect the adminis- 
trative machinery of the act to regulate commerce, and to make more beneficial 
its operation, had overthrown the whole fabric of the system as previously 
existing. 

Congress meanwhile has been endeavoring to bring about the aboli- 
tion of the Commerce Court; but independent of whether or not it suc- 
ceeds in so doing, the decision of the federal Supreme Court in this case 
goes far toward placing the precise position of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with reference to the courts of the country upon a definite 
basis, 
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The House Banking and Currency Committee, which has been carry- 
ing on the Money Trust investigation, has published the first product of 
its work as a study of the so-called coffee trust or coffee valorization 
enterprise (Investigation of Financial and Monetary Conditions in the 
United States; House Resolutions Nos. 429 and 504, Part I). The 
document brings together in a compact form many of the contracts and 
other original papers relating to the valorization scheme not previously 
easily to be had. With these are given figures showing arrivals, deliver- 
ies, and prices of various grades of coffee from 1886 to 1912. Included in 
the document is a voluntary statement made by Herman Sielcken, the 
American representative of the Brazilian government who carried on the 
valorization enterprise so far as it related to the United States. While 
the history of the coffee valorization proposal is well known, the relations 
between the enterprise and American financiers have been very much 
less evident and some fundamental features of the undertaking are now 
brought out in an official form for the first time. The financing of the 
Brazilian coffee crop was carried on by an international syndicate of 
bankers whose chief connection in the United States was the National 
City Bank of New York. This bank and its associates took, in all, 
bonds to the amount of $10,000,000, J. P. Morgan & Co., and the First 
National Bank of New York being associated in the transaction. A 
total issue of $75,000,000 was sold by Brazil for the purpose of valoriza- 
tion. This loan was secured by a guaranty of the Brazilian govern- 
ment and by that of the state of Sao Paulo, as well as by a quantity of 
coffee, which was stored in order to prevent it from coming upon the 
market and at the same time to furnish protection to the lenders. Mr. 
Sielcken, in representing the Brazilian point of view before the committee, 
gave probably a clearer exposition of the attitude of that country and 
of the international question involved in this transaction than has yet 
been afforded. He said: 

During the four years that valorization was in effect the market did not 
advance. The government had financed the surplus crop for the purpose of 
preventing it, as much as possible, from going lower, and for the purpose of 
making it possible for the planters of Brazil to continue taking care of their 
plantations If it had been impossible for them to obtain money ... . 
the price of coffee today without the valorization would be higher than it is. 
In 1906 and 1907 the price would have gone very much lower. I have not the 
slightest doubt that that crop would have sold at a ridiculously low price, so 
low a price as to prevent the planters from paying interest on their mortgages 
or continuing their business, and if that had happened, the subsequent crops 
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would have been smaller and smaller all the time. We had at that time a 
record crop of nearly 20,000,000 bags in Rio and Santos; 15,000,000 bags in 
Santos alone. Since then the crops that we have had there have been, this 
year, say, 9,750,000 bags, last year 8,000,000 bags, and next year, from my 
information, I should say the crop would be 7,000,000 bags. In case the 
plantations had been neglected, we might have had crops of 2,000,000, 3,000,000» 
and 4,000,000 bags, and a price for coffee of 25 cents. 


This is the view that the valorization plan was primarily intended to 
“equalize” the supply of coffee and thereby to establish “normal” 
conditions in the trade. The details of the experiment as now brought 
out in the official documents are of considerable interest, particularly 
in view of the reiterated demands for a similar method of “taking care 
of” the cotton crop of the southern states. 


Entirely unexpected developments have taken place in connection 
with the Panama Canal legislation which is now pending in Congress; 
as it has practically been determined that the railroad question in certain 
important aspects is to be dragged into the discussion. On May 23, 
the House of Representatives passed a Panama Canal bill (H.R. 21,969) 
containing provisions which had not been predicted until very shortly 
before the adoption of the measure. The remission of tolls for all 
American vessels going through the canal had been feared if not antici- 
pated by very many persons, so that it did not occasion much surprise. 
But the measure also contained in sec. 11 a provision which has since 
then become well known as the “Covington amendment,” by which it 
was designed to prevent the passage of railroad-owned vessels through 
the canal. This section required that after July 1, 1914, railroad com- 
panies should cease to “‘own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever . . . . in any common carrier by water with which said 
railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic 
Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine questions of fact as to the competition or possibility of 
competition at the full hearing, on the application of any railroad com- 
pany or other carrier.” After a lengthy and very vigorous discussion 
before the Senate Committee on Inter-Oceanic Canals it was resolved 
to modify this provision by substituting clauses requiring ‘“‘that no ship 
owned, chartered, operated, or controlled by a railroad company, or in 
which any railroad company has any interest whatsoever . . . . shall 
be permitted to enter or pass through the Panama Canal if engaged in 
the coastwise trade between ports of the United States.” With this was 
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coupled a further stipulation that any ship of American registry, however 
owned or controlled, might operate through the canal in transoceanic 
trade to and from oriental or European countries and might be permitted 
to engage in coastwise trade between ports of the United States and 
intermediate foreign ports, provided that this should not be permitted to 
any ship owned or controlled by any railroad company except ships in 
transoceanic trade, and even then should not be permitted in the case 
of ships trading to Canadian, Mexican, or Central or South American 
ports nor to any ship unless it carried at least 50 per cent of its cargo in 
oriental or European trade. This provision was designed to reconcile 
the views of the coastwise interests which have demanded the total 
exclusion of railroad-owned ships, with those of the roads in the United 
States which have an interest in connecting water lines. Special influ- 
ence was exerted by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
and by the Southern Pacific Railroad and the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company against the provisions of the House bill. The modified meas- 
ure was reported to the Senate on June 11. The terms of the Senate 
measure are not particularly satisfactory to these interests, although far 
more acceptable than those of the House. In this way the contest over 
the terms on which the canal may be used has broadened into a very 
sharp railroad controversy whose purpose now is that of forcing Congress 
to decide the relations which shall in future exist between rail and water 
carriers. Alternative with the two proposals just rehearsed is that of 
allowing railroad-owned ships to use the canal freely, but at the same 
time of subjecting them to stringent control by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This plan has at certain moments seemed to be 
decidedly in the lead, but has received a severe blow in a report recently 
made by the commission to the President wherein that body expresses 
the opinion that it cannot very successfully exercise the suggested juris- 
diction over water carriers operating through the canal. No outcome 
can be reached for several weeks, and the controversy will undoubtedly 
be one of the sharpest of the session. 
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Outlines of Political Economy. By S. J. CHAPMAN. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. xvi+418. 

This is a small manual apparently intended for beginning classes of 
collegiate or university grade. As such it would probably give good 
results if properly handled, though it is not just the sort of textbook 
which the reviewer considers best adapted for such a course. It is 
manifestly the belief of the author that the primary object of an ele- 
mentary course is to give the student a mastery of the leading principles 
of economics. Consistently with this view, the book before us is notice- 
ably lacking in two rather characteristic marks of recent economic texts, 
viz., a historic sketch of industrial evolution and a large amount of matter 
devoted to the description of organization and procedure. In fact, the 
outline of the book reads much like that of an orthodox treatise of the 
period preceding the controversy between the historic and deductive 
schools. We have an introductory book on “Scope and Method,” a 
second on “Consumption or Demand,” a third on “Production or 
Supply,” a fourth on “Exchange or the Equilibrium of Demand and 
Supply,” a fifth on “Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” a sixth 
on “Distribution,” and a seventh on “Public Economics and Public 
Finance.”’ Doubtless this omission of historic and descriptive elements, 
this limiting of attention to the body of accepted economic doctrine, will 
not meet with universal approval; but, in the reviewer’s mind, it is a real 
merit. The first task of the teacher of political economy is to insure that 
the student shall be thoroughly familiar with the commonly accepted 
results of economic analysis and investigation. This is a sufficiently 
difficult task without taking time and attention for side topics which 
can contribute little to the result and may seriously confuse the mind. 
Any considerable discussion of industrial evolution seems particularly 
objectionable. 

In both the spirit and matter of this book, the reader is constantly 
reminded of Marshall—a point to which Professor Chapman makes 
allusion in his preface. This is seen in the particular character of the 
doctrines taught, e.g., the equilibrium theory of value, the principle of 
substitution, consumers’ surplus, etc. Again there is everywhere in 
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evidence the sanity, the careful avoidance of overstatement, the recog- 
nition of qualifying facts or considerations, which characterize Mar- 
shall’s writing. In fact, this last peculiarity, though by no means so 
notable as in Marshall’s case, is carried far enough to be more or less a 
fault. Wecannot teach the beginner everything. Principal things, just 
because they are principal things, are more important than subordinate 
ones. General propositions are more important than their qualifications. 
Effective teaching requires disproportionate emphasis on leading matters. 
The greatly important points should be made to stand out with little 
or no toning down until they are fully acquired and their significance 
apprehended. Qualifications introduced too early and too abundantly 
simply leave confusion of mind. I doubt if any teacher ever found 
Marshall’s Principles or Economics of Industry an even moderately 
satisfactory textbook. Professor Chapman is much better in this respect 
than Marshall; still I think he has not entirely escaped this fault. 

There are several passages where Professor Chapman employs 
phraseology which, at least to an American ear, seems abnormal and more 
or less misleading. Thus in one passage he says: “Demand.... 
means ... . the prices which will be paid for different quantities of 
coal.” Isit not much more usual as also more natural to say: “Demand 
means the quantities of coal which the market will take at different 
prices”? Again, is not this language somewhat strange: “Demand is 
highly elastic if demand price falls very little as consumption is 
increased”? Would it not be better to say: “Demand is highly elastic 
if it increases rapidly with every fall in price”? Again, in bringing 
forward the law of comparative cost Professor Chapman says: ‘‘ Nations 
cannot trade with one another unless comparative values differ.” Would 
not most of us say “costs” rather than “values”? In fact, when Pro- 
fessor Chapman makes his argument for the principle, he himself uses 
the word “cost.” 

Perhaps the greatest fault to be found with this book is undue com- 
pactness. As remarked by one reviewer, it is in places little more than 
a lecture syllabus. If the author had everywhere introduced problem 
exercises, illustrating and applying concretely the points brought out in 
the text, the compactness objected to would probably have been a real 
merit from the purely pedagogical standpoint. But, in the absence of 
such exercises, there is need for considerably more discussion and expla- 
nation. In short, this is one of those books which would have been 
smaller if they had not been so small. 

A very satisfactory feature of Professor Chapman’s volume is the 
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perfect sanity, the judicial moderation with which every topic touching 
practical matters is treated. In this respect we have a continuance of 
the best traditions of English political economy, as seen in Smith, Mill, 
and Marshall. That intolerance of all irregularity which is character- 
istic of radicals and conservatives alike is noticeably absent. Thus, 
wage systems of every sort, time-wages, piece-wages, premium systems 
are each recognized as having a place in any normal order of things. 
Again, a summary of distribution which practically indorses the pro- 
ductivity theory is followed by a paragraph which opens with these 
words: “I need not impress upon you again that this beautiful theory 
of distribution is not literally true.” So, while affirming that the sub- 
jective theory of trade cycles cannot be accepted, he after all says: 
“That commercial undulations must be ascribed, in part at least, to 
subjective causes there could be no reasonable doubt.” 
F. M. TayYtor 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Prevention of Destitution. By SmpNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. vi+348. 

This volume on the Prevention of Destitution covers ground familiar 
to those who have read the Minority Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Laws (1909) and the propagandist books and pamphlets 
which have since been industriously circulated by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb through the medium of the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Destitution. This book is a new setting-forth of the policy of 
the Minority Report with arguments.designed to meet various objec- 
tions that have been raised by individuals and organizations that have 
opposed different parts of the minority plan. It is designed for the 
“‘ordinary reader,” and technicalities, footnotes, or references have been 
relegated to appendices easily omitted. The writers in their preface 
especially commend to the reader their chapter on “Insurance,’”’ which 
was written while Mr. Lloyd George’s bill was still pending. Now, 
however, the public is much more concerned as to the working of this 
new law than in the theoretical objections raised against it before its 
passage, and the insurance chapter is therefore less interesting today 
than other portions of the book. 

From the first chapter on “ Destitution as a Disease of Society 
to the tenth and last chapter, that on the “‘ Moral Factor,” the book is 
brilliant and persuasive. The authors write with the weight of authority 
on nearly every phase of the social problem, and their indomitable 
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crusading zeal is so compelling that those already familiar with the 
principles advocated find a fresh and absorbing story in every chapter. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. and Mrs. Webb constantly argue 
in behalf of the substitution of a policy of prevention for the “slovenly 
relief” of destitution as if the theory of prevention were entirely new 
and a monopoly of their own. The Majority Report sets forth the 
superiority of preventive over palliative measures just as clearly as 
does the Minority; and the Charity Organization Society has always 
stood for the prevention and cure of distress as opposed to its casual 
relief. It may be pointed out, too, that large public policies have been 
inaugurated for the prevention of sickness, the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, the prevention of the propagation of the mentally unfit, and the 
prevention of child neglect in all its many hideous forms. Acknowledg- 
ing that “all sides” are agreed on the theory of prevention and that 
disagreement comes only in working out practical details of method and 
technique, nevertheless this propagandist volume of the Webbs is not 
superfluous. To read it is to realize how slowly social reform moves, 
to grow impatient over the needless waste of human life and efficiency, 
to see the urgent need of aggressive measures. Face to face with the 
“morass” of destitution which is so vividly pictured, one is ready to 
embrace the gospel of a more persistent campaign of prevention than 
any that has yet been organized, and possibly even to accept the whole- 
sale methods of salvation offered. It is brought vividly home, too, that 
modern destitution in our great cities is not only a physical state: 
“it means not merely a lack of food, clothing, and shelter, but also a 
condition of mental degradation—a sort of moral malaria which under- 
mines the spiritual vitality of those subjected to its baneful influence.” 

Attention should be called to the chapter on voluntary agencies, 
which contains a most valuable discussion of the “characteristic quali- 
ties and defects of voluntary agencies, on the one hand, and public 
authorities on the other,” in order to discover what their mutual rela- 
tionship should be. On this point the following statement from Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb is of special interest and value: 

In the domain of Social Pathology, we are, as yet, only groping in the 
dark, and experimenting. The opportunity and capacity for originating new 
developments in the treatment of individuals lie principally with the Voluntary 
Agency. The public authority is bound down by Statute and by authorita- 
tive Orders of the Central Executive Department, as well as limited by the 
disinclination of the local Ratepayers to expend money in unfamiliar ways. 
“We must not experiment with the Ratepayers’ money” is perpetually an 
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effective plea. All sorts of prejudices and dislikes amongst the elected mem- 
bers of a committee or of a council have to be considered. In a Voluntary 
Agency, a person with new ideas, or a group of enthusiasts for new methods 
of treatment of particular cases, can put new devices to the test of experiment. 


EpitH ABBOTT 
Hutt House 


Unemployment: A Social Study. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE and 
Bruno Lasker. London: Macmillan, 1911. 8vo, pp. xvii+ 
317. $1.60 net. 

Rowntree and Lasker’s Unemployment must be assigned an important 
place among the numerous books recently published dealing with the 
problem of unemployment and of the unemployed. It presents the 
results of a detailed investigation of those without employment in the 
city of York, together with suggestions for remedying the evils which 
that investigation disclosed. Its value is enhanced by the fact that its 
scope and method of approach are different from those of any other book 
dealing with the subject and enable the reader to see the problem from 
a new angle and very concretely. 

A census of working-class households made by the authors’ enum- 
erators revealed the fact that on June 7, 1910, there were 1,278 employ- 
able persons in York seeking work for wages but unable to find any suited 
to their capacities and under conditions which were reasonable, judged 
by local standards. This enumeration was followed by a careful study 
of those who were unemployed on the date indicated. Schedules designed 
to elicit full information as to industrial training, home life, amount and 
adequacy of family income, previous employment, age, character, etc., 
were used in this connection, and the data thus secured were checked 
by visits to school authorities and employers wherever possible. 

According to the authors’ tabulation, 129 of the 1,278 unemployed 
were youths under 19 years of age, 291 were men who had been in regular 
employment within two years, 441 were casual laborers (in other than the 
building trades), 173 belonged to the building trades, 105 were “‘ work- 
shy,”’ while the remaining 139 were women and girls. A chapter is 
devoted to each of these groups. The data for each group are analyzed 
and methods of prevention, restoration, and care are suggested. As 
would be expected, the details indicate that a large percentage of the 
families were living under the poverty line and that there was great waste 
and deterioration of working power and much sacrifice of dependents. 
The appalling character of all this is made more vivid in chap. vii, which 
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is devoted to “detailed descriptions of selected families” under the 
poverty line. In chap. viii the authors advocate decentralization of the 
industrial population so that small farming may be combined with work 
for wages—a measure which Rowntree has made familiar through his 
Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium, but which seems to have 
received scant attention in connection with the problem of the 
unemployed. 

The authors limit themselves to a discussion of immediate causes 
of unemployment—looking at it from the point of view of why employ- 
ment is not secured as well as from the point of view of why the lost 
employment was lost—and to measures which the analysis of causes 
naturally suggests. Most of the measures advocated are those urged 
in the majority or in the minority report of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Laws. Emphasis is placed upon (1) better home surroundings, 
better training, vocational guidance, and instruction in continuation 
schools, for youths where the problem must first be attacked; (2) the 
doing of certain kinds of national and local government work in slack 
times—the work to be conducted in a business-like manner; (3) the 
decasualization of labor by labor exchanges of an approved type, and the 
withdrawal of the vicious and the treatment or care of the deficient; 
(4) insurance which would give a reserve power and prevent many from 
falling into the ranks of casual labor and perhaps becoming “ work-shy”’; 
and, above all, (5) the decentralization of town populations and the 
securing of allotments (by lease rather than by purchase) which would 
afford supplementary employment and a supplementary income, prevent 
demoralization and deterioration when industrial employment is not to 
be had, and provide the best surroundings for rearing children. The 
discussion of those and of other measures is acute and the opinions 


expressed will generally meet with approval. 
H. A. MILLIs 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Railway Transportation. A History of Its Economics and of Its 
Relation to the State. By CuHartes LEE Raper. New York: 
Putnam, 1912. 8vo, pp. xii+331. 

The title-page of this book announces that it is based upon Hadley’s 
Railroad Transportation, but the meaning of the statement is not at all 
clear. It is difficult to see what “based upon” signifies, inasmuch as the 
points of resemblance between the two books are few and slight. In its 
scope and plan the new work is very different from the old; and even in 
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the discussion of particular topics the. treatment is almost invariably 
original. It is true, however, that there is something in the tone and 
spirit of the present volume which is reminiscent of President Hadley’s 
work. 

The book is not a general discussion of railway transportation, but is, 
in the main, a specific study of that subject in each of five countries— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and the United States. In the 
case of each of these countries the subject is presented under the following 
five heads: ‘Development of the Lines,” ‘General Conditions of 
Traffic,” ‘Passenger Service and Rates,” “‘ Freight Service and Rates,” 
and “Ideals and Machinery of State Control.” While the discussion of 
transportation in this country is somewhat more ample than in the case 
of the other nations, it covers but one hundred pages, and is therefore 
necessarily scanty. 

Following the treatment of transportation in the countries just men- 
tioned, there is a chapter on “State Operation of Railways,” with special 
reference to Belgium, Austria, Italy, France, and Germany. In regard 
to this subject the author concludes that government operation of rail- 
ways in this country would be highly undesirable. He then closes his 
book with arguments for the establishment of an express service by the 
railway corporations of this country, and for the development of a 
parcels-post by the post-office department. 

This work is hardly suited for use as a textbook forming the founda- 
tion of a college course in railway transportation. Its very cursory 
treatment of railway conditions and problems in the United States quite 
unfits it for such a use. But there is much excellent material in it, and 
hence, in spite of the fact that it is not free from errors, it may advantage- 
ously be employed for supplementary reading in a course in which lectures 


or a more complete text form the basis of the work. 
H. S. SMALLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Democratic England. By Percy ALDEN. New York: Macmillan, 
1912. 8vo, pp. xii+271. 

Democratic England is both a survey of recent social legislation in 
Great Britain and an apologia of the New Liberalism. The Liberal 
government has seriously set itself to repair the havoc wrought by unregu- 
lated competition during the industrial revolution and to reconstruct 
society upon democratic lines—to break down monopoly, to lessen the 
glaring inequalities of opportunity, and to secure for everyone a reason- 
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able standard of comfort, a measure of economic security, and a share in 
the cultural achievements of the race. So runs Mr. Alden’s theme. 

The topics discussed are child-welfare, sweating, unemployment, 
sickness insurance, old-age pensions, housing reform, municipal owner- 
ship, the labor movement, and the land monopoly. Under each head 
are given a sketch of the existing situation and suggestions for further 
legislation. The several problems considered are shown to be interde- 
pendent and the laws enacted or contemplated by the Liberal administra- 
tion are represented as a well-rounded program of mutually supporting 
measures. Especially instructive is it to note how the land monopoly is 
bound up with the problems of housing, sickness, and unemployment. 

Mr. Alden’s outlook is optimistic but it is the optimism of one who 
looks to social control rather than to non-interference for the regeneration 
of mankind. The creed of Liberalism has been reversed since the 
halcyon days of laissez faire. Public ownership, state insurance, govern- 
ment regulation of wages, and other measures championed by Mr. 
Alden were the very sum of abominations to Bright and Cobden. Yet 
the older Liberals, too, were radicals in their generation. It is one of the 
ironies of history that the iconoclasts’ creed of one age becomes in the 
next a rallying-cry for the advocates of Things-as-They-Are. 

The work is popular rather than scientific in character and style. 
Few of the facts recited are new; the treatment is as unsystematic as the 
topics are miscellaneous; and there is little of formal argumentation. 
Most of the chapters were, in fact, first published in the Chautauquan 
Magazine and are now collected “for those who wish to get in a short, 
compact form a general idea of the latest developments in social legisla- 
tion” (Foreword). For such a task the writer, a Liberal member of 
Parliament and former head of the University Settlement at Canning 
Town, is exceptionally well qualified. His book can be commended to 


the readers indicated in the Foreword. 


E. H. DowNnry 
Kenyon COLLEGE 





Business Administration, Investments and Speculation. By Louis 
GUENTHER. Chicago: La Salle Extension University, 1911. 
8vo, pp. 396. 

The question of investments has only recently begun to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves in the college curriculum. Few really appreciate the ignorance 
of typica! small investors—even those of mature years. Yet a very small 
amount of information will go a long way in enabling them to avoid the worst 
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of the many pitfalls of investment. An elementary knowledge of the subject 
can easily be made a force contributing in a large degree to the happiness of 
thousands, not to mention the gain which comes to legitimate industry by 
diverting to it a larger supply of capital. That this need is being appreciated 
is evidenced by the recent appearance of several books in the general field. 
Among them is the present volume, which, though primarily intended for the 
work of a correspondence school, might also be made use of in colleges. 

The main topics treated in this volume are real estate investments, bonds 
of all varieties, stocks, methods of speculation, the stock exchanges, the work 
of the promoter, manipulation, and gold bricks. It is written by a man well 
versed in the subject, and the treatment is up-to-date and to the point, and is 
also marked by conciseness and clearness. The chief adverse criticism to be 
made is that the treatment is rather too concise to cover the ground thoroughly. 
A number of topics have as a result been omitted or treated inadequately. 

The second part of the volume is made up of selections from the writings 
of several different men on various financial topics. Some of these are excel- 
lent, e.g., Mr. Henry’s article on “General Principles of Investment,” Mr. 
Moody’s on “Safety and Security,” Mr. Adams’ on “Stocks and Their 
Features,” and Mr. Lownhaupt’s on “Classification of Bonds’’; others are less 
worth while. In some cases these serve to expand the treatment in Part I but 
in other instances (e.g., the treatment of bonds) they simply duplicate to a con- 
siderable extent the earlier discussion. Had the space given to these selections 
—nearly half the volume—been used to expand the treatment in Part I, the 
value of the book would have been greatly increased. Within the limits of its 
briefness, however, it is still to be commended. 


Scientific Management. Report of first Tuck School Conference. Bos- 
ton: The Weekly Bulletin Publishing Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. xi+387. 
$2.50 net. 

The first Tuck School Conference, of which this work is a complete report, 
was called that business men and manufacturers might learn how scientific 
management is actually working in establishments where it has been employed. 
Among the various topics discussed were the principles of scientific manage- 
ment, its relation to the laborer and to the manager, and its application to 
certain industries and to the activities of state and municipal government. 
Scientific management is here discussed as the third stage in the development 
of organization. The first was represented by the non-systematized business, 
after which came the systematized business as seen in large-scale production. 
In the third stage definite conclusions are reached only after careful observa- 
tions and the most accurate measurements of many well-defined units. It is 
a matter of surprise to learn how averse managers have been to make use of 
these conclusions that have thus been reached after years of most laborious 
effort on the part of engineers. Another point of interest is the optimism with 
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which the advocates of scientific management view the prospective attitude of 
labor toward this change in method. Evidence seems to indicate that laborers 
have been well satisfied wherever it has been introduced. There is every 
indication, however, that a general application will meet with great opposition 
on the part of organized labor, as its successful operation is directly at variance 
with the demands and policies of the unions. 

The speakers at the Tuck School Conference were men who have reduced 
organization to a science. The book merits a careful reading not only by 
managers, but also by those in any way interested in the trend of present-day 
methods of business management. 


Old Age Dependency in the United States. By LEE WELLING SQUIER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. 8vo, pp. xii+361r. $1.50. 

This survey of the pension movement in the United States is a most timely 
study of a subject on which we are poorly informed and in which we are becom- 
ing increasingly interested. It presents shocking evidence of the distress of 
1,250,000 aged dependents, and estimates the actual cost at $179,000,000 
annually. 

There is general agreement with Professor Devine that the causes of old- 
age dependency are largely misfortune and low (real) wages—that is, that the 
causes are social rather than individual. It is therefore clear why people do 
not purchase annuities of some form. A comprehensive and valuable survey 
of the various efforts at relief, which may be classified as (1) service pensions 
freely granted by employers or by states, (2) compulsory systems of contribu- 
tions by employers, employees, and the state, (3) purchase of old-age annuities, 
reveals the fact that they are woefully inadequate, and that, as a consequence, 
charity of some form must bear the burden. What then should be done? 
The United States is the only great industrial nation which has not attempted 
something. Support by old-age pensions is undoubtedly better than 
dependence on charity. The choice lies between annuities and pensions. But 
annuities do not provide for those now dependent or approaching dependency, 
voluntary annuities are seldom purchased, and a compulsory system involves 
too great an accumulation of reserves. A national pension system, on the 
other hand, would be no more costly than charity. It would provide inde- 
pendence, would be quite just and impartial, and might be highly scientific. 
This conclusion is formulated more definitely in two draft bills inserted as 
appendices. Unfortunately, however, the constitutionality question is entirely 
neglected. 


The Regulation of Municipal Utilities. Edited by ClypE LyNpon Kine. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 12mo, pp. ix+404. $1.50 net. 


With the growing complexity of city life it has come about that the sup- 
plying of the individual’s needs has passed almost entirely out from his own 
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control. In a few instances the city attends to them; but for the most part 
the matter rests with private concerns. It is with the regulation of such pri- 
vate corporations that this work has to deal. 

The book is a compilation of the most important papers that have been 
presented on the subject at various meetings of the National Municipal League. 
Apart from several introductory chapters, these have been arranged under the 
heads of regulation through franchises, regulation through municipal utility 
commissions, and regulation through state public utility commissions. There 
is need of the utility commission to enforce the franchise, since enforcement by 
the lawsuit, by legislative bodies, or by the people through the initiative and 
referendum has been inadequate and ineffectual. Of the two types of com- 
mission the advantage lies with the state commission, since it alone can secure 
all the data in particular instances, or in instances where a comparison between 
the utilities in different cities is needed. 

In addition to the general discussions, chapters have been inserted under 
the several main heads to show in the concrete with what varying success the 
different methods of regulation have been tried in different states and cities. 
This feature, with the index and the bibliography, makes it a work valuable 
for both student and general reader. 


The Wisconsin Idea. By CHARLES McCartuy. New York: Macmillan, 
1912. 8vo, pp. xvi+323. $1.50. 

If one is to take the author’s dedication “To the legislators, always 
criticized and never praised,” as a statement of fact, he must find in this book 
the inevitable exception, for no group of legislators could desire a more sincere 
and honorable tribute than is herein rendered to those of Wisconsin. The 
writer’s faith in the “‘ Wisconsin idea”’ is quite evidently unequivocal and, as he 
shows, justly so. The progress which he describes as taking place in legislation 
in Wisconsin is of a nature to make anyone who has an interest in such matters 
desire to know more of it. He explains it as the work of men truly interested 
in good government and willing to do their utmost to attain it. The scientific 
way in which they have attempted to reach this end through co-operation with 
the state university and other expert service, and the careful way in which 
experimental legislation has been planned have resulted very fortunately for 
the state. It is true, however, as the author says, that the conditions in 
Wisconsin were especially favorable for such a course. The character of the 
people who settled the state was such that inflammatory measures and mere 
rhetoric would not win much following. With a volatile people or one ignorant 
of the object for which these men are striving the same results would not accrue. 
Detailed statements in regard to commissions that have been established, the 
legislative reference department, the affect on business of various measures, etc., 
give an insight into the spirit of that Wisconsin idea of which they are the 
expression. 
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Disturbing Elements in the Study and Teaching of Political Economy. 
By James Bonar. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, rgrr. 
8vo, pp. 145. $1.00. 

Five of Dr. Bonar’s lectures on some of the more academic fallacies that 
are apt to find their way into the study and teaching of political economy are 
here published in book form. The first lecture is directed against the ambi- 
guities likely to result from an uncritical acceptance of popular watchwords. 
The second points out the spiritual foundation of society, i.e., the sameness of 
interest and purpose which makes it possible for men to live together, and which 
cannot be overridden or controverted by written laws but which rather mold 
those laws and make their enforcement possible. That general principles or 
theories as well as purely observational evidence are necessary to progress is the 
contention of the third lecture. A very interesting suggestion on the limita- 
tions of the use of metaphor and in fact of all language is the subject of the 
fourth, while the fifth strives to emphasize the necessity of keeping time distinc- 
tions clear in all discussion. Each of these lectures contains valuable and 
interesting suggestions on subjects which it will be worth the reader’s while to 
consider. 


The Full Recognition of Japan. By Ropert Porter. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1911. 8vo, pp. xii+7809. 

The author has assembled a great amount of material on practically every 
subject of interest relating to Japan. Historical matter, present conditions, the 
author’s experiences, and advice to would-be travelers are all included. The 
changed conditions since the Restoration, when Japan first became accessible 
to the western world, form the bulk of the material. It is shown that Japan 
was especially fortunate in having the guidance she had during the transition 
period. At that time, when the future might have been so easily endangered 
by the actions of those in control of the government, all were actuated only by 
the most disinterested desire for the nation’s welfare. Thus in all departments 
of governmental and national policy Japan was spared any avoidable evil and 
has these earlier patriots to thank for her present fortunate situation. 

Not only government but industrial life, the arts, journalism, etc., were 
affected by western influence. What has been the result in these fields and 
what are the present tendencies is indicated by Mr. Porter’s study. In brief, 
he shows himself to be a most interested and interesting student of things 
Japanese. 


Where Have My Profits Gone? By M. P. Goutp. Elmira, N.Y.: 
American Sales Book Co., 1912. 8vo, pp. 256. 
This work, prepared by a leading business expert, is a study of the many 
intricate business problems that continually present themselves both to the 
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small shopkeeper and to the manager of the large establishment as well. It is 
the product of a broad and careful investigation, and shows, often by the use 
of specific instances, the many ways in which losses occur. These losses fre- 
quently have been known to the manager or the employer, but because of the 
manifold intricacies of the concern, it was only after long study and numerous 
changes in the details of management that they were at last located. The 
problem of the large department store has been treated quite fully. A detailed 
account of the operations is given from the ordering of the goods for the depart- 
ments to the matters of sales-checks and methods of delivery. Business men 
have been enthusiastic in their praise of the many happy suggestions and 
anyone interested in the problems and methods of modern business would find 
the book worth reading. 


Advertising, Selling, and Credits. By Lee Gattoway, G. Howarp 
Harmon, and R. S. Butter. New York: Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, 1911. 8vo, pp. xxiii+651. 

This volume of the Modern Business series covers the subject of advertis- 
ing, selling and buying, and credit and the credit man. Advertising, which is 
probably the most important element in modern business, is given an intelligent 
and fairly adequate treatment. But the psychological factor in advertising, 
to which is assigned space insignificant as compared with that allowed to the 
technique and methods of advertising, has been evidently underestimated by 
the author. The second part of the book deals mainly with the organization 
and methods of finding markets and training salesmen. The last part of the 
volume, which has to do with the general subject of credit and credit trans- 
actions, is well presented. Asa whole the book offers a fairly good view of 
the topics treated and may be consulted with profit. 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency. By HARRINGTON EMERSON. New York: 

The Engineering Magazine, 1912. 12mo, pp. xii+423. 

This work is a popular study of scientific management as it may be applied 
to the various complexities of present-day industries. The writer’s wide 
knowledge of actual conditions is evidenced by the citation of a large number 
of concrete instances where enormous savings have been made possible in con- 
cerns that were already supposed to have reached a high degree of efficiency. 
These numerous examples make the book a very readable one, and aptly 
illustrate each of twelve principles that are formulated as underlying the most 
efficient production. These principles have to do with relations between 
employer and employees, and also with those between the many different parts 
of a complex establishment, exemplified in accounting. The reader is not 
wearied with sets of detailed rules, but finds rather a general outline of the 
task of efficient business management. 








